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REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF ‘NOTES AND 
QUERIES,’ 


On Saturday, March 26, Notes and Queries will 
be issued from what is thenceforward to be its 
headquarters, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
The premises in which since 1885 it has been 
published having been acquired by the Crown for 
the extension of the Patent Office, a change has 
been compulsory. Three migrations will thus 
have been accomplished during the forty-three 
years in which Notes and Quertes has been before 
the public. When first issued by Mr. Thoms, on 
November 3, 1849, with the counsel and in part 
at the suggestion of Mr. Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, it was issued by Mr. George Bell from 
186, Fleet Street. Part of its purpose had even 
then been anticipated by Mr. Thoms in the | 
*Folk-lore Notes,’ then first so called, which, | 
under the pseudonym of “ Ambrose Merton,” he 
contributed to the Atheneum. A complete his- 
tory of the inception and establishment of Notes 
and Queries was supplied by Mr. Thoms in 
volumes six and seven of the Fifth Series, where 
also appeared such information as to the earliest 
contributors, including Mr. Dilke, as the memory 
of an octogenarian, with the aid of initial and 
pseudonym, could recall. To those articles readers | 
anxious for information with which it would be 





| 
| superfluous to charge our columns afresh are 


referred. Then, as now, the contributors included 
most who are eminent in historical and anti- 
quarian studies and in kindred branches of 
literature, and then, too, as now, men whose 
names would confer distinction on any publication 
hid themselves modestly behind initials, or chose 
the still darker mystery of pseudonyms. 

On the resignation by Mr. Thoms of his func- 
tions of editor, the paper passed, in 1872, into the 
hands of the proprietor of the Atheneum, and was 
issued with that periodical by the late Mr. Francis 
from 20, Wellington Street, Strand. With the 
Athenewm it was transferred in 1885 to the pre- 
mises whence it is still dated, at 22, Took’s Court, 
Cursitor Street, E.C. The new site is, as the 
crow flies, but a few score yards from the old. 
The premises, erected specially for the purpose, 
are larger and more commodious, and now, as for 
the last few years, the editorial and printing 
offices will be under the same roof. 

Change in Notes and Queries is necessarily con- 
fined to places. Few of those who have supported 
and profited by a periodical that has, perhaps, 
inspired more affection than almost any other 
could hear without dismay of any alteration of 
appearance, arrangement, or character. To com- 
memorate the change, however, a supplement of 
eight pages will be presented to our readers. By 
this means, without abridging the space at their 
disposal, we hope to give a note by Mr. George 
Clinch, the able author of the ‘ History of Blooms- 
bury and St. Giles’s,’ on the associations, his- 
torical and antiquarian, of the neighbourhood. 
This will be illustrated, an innovation which no 
reader of Notes and Queries will, we are sure, feel 
apt to resent. 


“MUNDUS MULIEBRIS,” 


‘© Woman's World!” Such was the mocking 
title given to the toilette by the Romans during the 
latter days of the Republic, in derision of the fine 
ladies who showed an extravagant fondness for 
sumptuous apparel and costly ornaments. There 
are some of the male species in England who 
think that title applicable now, notably husbands 
who shirk their obvious duties in respect of 
dressmakers’ and milliners’ bills, fathers with 
daughters just out, and other partial observers of 
womankind. But women can afford to laugh at 
their critics, whose scorn, maybe, is tinged with 
envy; for as the ancient Roman was prohibited by 
law, so the modern Englishman is forbidden by 
custom from indulging in certain luxuries used by 
women. However this may be, the toilette, 
especially women’s toilette, has held a very con- 


| siderable place in history, and occupied the atten- 
| tion of sober and learned authors, who have mar- 


velled over the divers fashions that have arisen, 
and searched with great assiduity for their origin. 
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Kings have interfered, sometimes without success, 
to modify the vagaries of female costume, and 
Louis XIV. complained that the ladies of his 
court paid no heed to his wishes that the style of 
dressing the hair should be altered. It was 
reserved for an English lady, whose name has not 
come down to us, to effect what that imperious and 
powerful monarch was unable to accomplish. At 
that time it was fashionable to roll the hair up 
high upon the head, and surmount it with an 
enormous erection of lace, ribbons, and other orna- 
ments. To such a pitch had this fashion attained, 
that caricatures were published of hairdressers 
mounting ladders to reach the top of a lady’s head. 
An English lady, one day in the year 1714, was 
presented at the French Court with her hair 
dressed quite low, and immediately the French 
princesses and great ladies became enamoured 
of the simpler mode, and pulled down their 
tall head-dresses. George IV. was more suc- 
cessful than his brother of France in inter- 
fering with ladies’ fashions, and abolished the 
hoops, which had grown to vast proportions, and 
were extremely inconvenient as well as ridiculous. 
There is so little in the life of George IV. to 
which one can revert with pleasure, that it is 
satisfactory to find one act of untarnished common 
sense for rhich we can commend him. 

Referring again to the Roman women, we find 
the influence of their costume in our own country 
in the days of the Anglo-Saxons. It might have 
been thought that the loose, and, we must add, the 
few garments which sufficed for the climate of 
Italy and Greece (for Rome borrowed her fashions 
from Greece) would have been totally unsuited to 
the raw, damp, chilly atmosphere of Great Britian. 
We should certainly think so now, in spite of all 
the warmth of cosily furnished houses, and the 
protection from weather which we enjoy. How 
women managed to live and work in those long 
flowing tunics in days when manual labour was so 
much more common in all classes, when roads 
were miry, and pathways and pavements did not 
exist, passes comprehension. It never seems to 
have occurred to Anglo-Saxon dames to clothe the 
body in sections, and have separate garments 
adapted to each part. Their idea was to envelope 
themselves in one long covering, adding a mantle 
for outdoor wear, while the interior clothing was of 
the most elementary kind. Greek women only 
wore one garment under the chiton, and it is 
amusing to follow the struggles of learned German 
writers attempting to define the shape and make 
of this usually invisible piece of clothing, which 
seems to have been a cross between a low-necked 
vest anda chemise. Our male ancestors were a 
little more sensible, for they wore coarse leggings, 
and their tunics, being worn only to the knees,did 
not incommode their movements. No doubt the 
simple tunic, with its fringed or embroidered 





border, was a far more graceful dress than the 
closely-fitting sectional costumes men wear now; 
but beauty must always be secondary to comfort 
and convenience. However, if the cut of the gar- 
ments of the Anglo-Saxons was very simple, the 
material was often superior to that which we use 
now. The manufacture of cloth made of wool, 
not a hard cotton mixture, was a noted industry, 

and this cloth was generally used for the outer 
garment, the mentil or mantle. There was plenty 
of ornamentation, too, for Saxon ladies were very 
skilfal in embroidery and other kinds of needle- 

work, and in olden days dames of high degree 

busied themselves with the making of clothes for 
their own and their families’ use. There was very 

little other occupation of the gentler sort for 
women who could neither read nor write, in a 

state of society which did not admit of frequent 

interchange of visits or of journeys from place to- 
place. Women were stay-at-homes at first by 

compulsion, travelling being arduous and dan- 

gerous. The custom outlasted the necessity, and 

the old-fashioned ideas of propriety, which, up toa 

comparatively late period, did not suffer women of 

any pretensions to gentle birth to walk out enat- 

tended, survived from the times of lawlessness. 

Far was formerly only worn by persons of rank, 
or used on the robes of the clergy; it was always 
a badge of dignity. The beaver and fox were 
much esteemed, and for inferior purposes the far 
of cats and lambs’ wool were used. Fur does not 
seem to have been worn by women, except on 
festive occasions, save in the case of queens and 
great ladies.} 

How true it is that in costume, as in everything 
else, history repeats itself. We find tight lacing 
in vogue eight centuries ago, and a small waist 
was considered a beauty by the subjects of Wil- 
liam Rafus and Henry I. The girdie was always 
an important = of women’s costume in early 
times, and could be tightened at pleasure, while » 
fashion prevailed of confining the tunic with some- 
thing remotely resembling the Swiss bodice, laced 
in front, which also gave opportunities for com- 
pressing the body out of its natural shape. The 
sleeves accompanying the Saxon tunic were made 
in a series of rolls, finished off with a close brace- 
let or band, and served also the purpose of gloves 
(before those useful articles were invented), being 
fall and long, so that they could be pulled over 
the hand. In the twelfth century they were cut 
in different ways; sometimes tight to the wrist, 
and sometimes very wide and long. Ornaments 
were freely worn, and the long veils which were 
the headgear for ladies of quality were fastened 
with gold pins. For some reason it was thought 
necessary to introduce a kind of sumptuary /aw 
with respect to the length of garments and the 
length of the hair. Men were forbidden to wear 
their hair on their shoulders, and women to weer 
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the long plaits hanging loose. It was a mark of 
distinction for maidens to wear long hair, only the 
slave-born having it cut short ; so it is not likely 
that women of free birth were induced by any 
edicts to cut their hair close, but only to confine it 
within reasonable bounds. Our forbears must 
have been better provided with nature’s head 
covering than we are. There is, alas! little occa- 
sion now for restraining the abundance of women’s 
Jocks. 

For some two centuries, dating from the Con- 
quest, there was little material change in the 
dress of women of the lower orders, except that 
the bliaus, or bliaud, was introduced, and worn 
by men as well as women. This must have been 
put on over the tunic, and served to protect it 
from dirt, something like a blouse, for the tunic, 
judging by the pictures which have come down, 
looks an inconvenient kind of garment in which 
to wash, scrub, and brew. As we get into the 
thirteenth century the pelisse makes its appear- 
ance, and has survived, in name at least, to this 
day. The wimple, which we hear so much about 
in old romances, was evidently not a becoming 
garment, and was abandoned about this period to 
puns, who continued to wrap the white cloth 
about their beads and necks. The coif then came 
in—not a cap in our sense of the term, but a head 
covering which extended over the ears. In 
Edward I.’s reign female costume remained quiet 
and sober, that monarch setting an example of 
simplicity. The kirtle then worn was, in shape, 
something like the ‘‘ Princess” dress which came 
up a good many years ago, high-necked, with long 
tight sleeves and a train. Over this came a 
tunic, quite long, and probably sleeveless. Out of 
doors a mantle, fastened to the shoulders with 
cords and tassels, was worn. The hair was gathered 
up in a net, called then a caudle, but the queen wore 
hers hanging loose ; this, however, was not the 
general custom for married ladies. It will interest 
some people to learn that the apron was known as 
an article of attire in the following reign. When 
Edward III. came to the throne, in 1327, things 
began to alter. The Court was gayer, and ladies 
indulged in more sumptuous apparel. The prim 
high neck of the kirtle was cut lower, and the 
robe fitted closely into the waist. Girdles were 
very costly, and must have added greatly to the 
expense of the costume, for gold and silver, richly 
chased, were often used. We hear of the intro- 
duction of another garment, which was well known 
to our grandmothers—the spencer; but it was a 
much larger affair than the short, close jacket, 
fastened inconveniently at the back, which was 
worn in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
The spencer of the fourteenth century had a com- 
plete skirt, long and full ; it was sometimes made 
with and sometimes without sleeves. Hitherto 
that desirable, and now indispensable adjunct, the 





pocket, had not been invented, but about this 
time it made its appearance. 

Another modern folly, which has justly excited 
much ridicule, we find was perpetrated by our 
ancestors also, This was the objectionable fashion 
of imitating men’s dress. It became common, for 
instance, for ladies to carry small swords, which 
were mere useless appendages, thrust into their 
girdles. The reign of Edward III. was noted for 
its extravagance in costume, and no doubt this 
affectation of male attire was a piece of eccentricity 
on the part of fashionable dames, who would attend 
tournaments in parti-coloured tunics. In the next 
reign ladies of rank took to embroidering their 
kirtles with the armorial bearings of their family. 
These, being sometimes very splendid, if carried 
out with faithfal attention to colouring, created a 
very striking appearance. What a change has 
come over public taste since then. Picture the 
effect of a lady going to Court or to any entertain- 
ment with lions rampant, gules on or, blazoned on 
her back, and various quarterings running down 
the skirt. We have grown so modest that we only 
now display our honours on note-paper and the 
panels of carriages. In less civilized society people 
were not so backward in proclaiming their rank and 
station, and nobody saw anything ridiculous in an 
open assertion of dignities and privileges. It 
seems most likely that noble ladies embroidered 
their gowns themselves with their family arms, as 
it was a work requiring great skill and some know- 
ledge of drawing. The intricacies of heraldic 
bearings would certainly be puzzling to modern 
dressmakers, and if our gowns were to be em- 
blazoned they would have to serve for more than 
one season; in fact, they would descend as heir- 
looms. A gown would become something more than 
a mere article of dress, and acquire a dignity that 
would raise it above the caprices of fashion. For- 
merly a woman who possessed a handsome dress 
which had belonged to her mother wore it with 
pride on state occasions, to the envy of less for- 
tunate acquaintances. Now it is our object to 
get rid of or metamorphose every article of 
raiment not purchased in the current year. In the 
time of the Plantagenets gowns with long trains 
and trimmed with fur came in, though these could 
only have been worn by the wealthy. Sumptuary 
laws, as we have seen, were not unknown in 
England, and one of the articles prohibited to 
plain citizens in the reign of Edward IV. was rare 
far, such as sable. There was less personal free- 
dom in those days, the law interfering in small 
matters in a way that would be intolerable now. 

The waist, which has always, strangely enough, 
been treated as movable, began to rise in the 
reign of Henry V., and very short-waisted gowns, 
with long trains, continued in fashion during the 
extravagant reign of Henry VI. The long sleeves 
falling over the hand still supplied the place of 
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gloves. The ugly, square, horned head-dress, 
which, unfortunately, the law saw no reason to 
meddle with, remained in vogue until supplanted 
by an equally rdiculous headgear, called the 
steeple head-dress, made of roll upon roll of linen. 
High caps of cloth and velvet were also worn, the 
material and the height being determined by the 
rank of the wearer. These caps sometimes rose 
to an altitude of half a yard, and seem to have 
had projections on either side, not unlike the 
winged coifs of the Sisters of St. Vincent de 
Paul. We again hear of sumptuary laws forbidding 
any but the wives of nobles to wear cloth of gold, 
sable, satin, or other rich materials, and the wives 
of persons with an income under 40/. per annum 
(401. representing a much larger sum then) from 
having girdles ornamented with gold and silver 
work, The stomacher, which we shall hear of 
again in Elizabethan times, was known nearly a 
hundred years earlier, worn under a laced bodice. 

But a great change was coming in the fashion 
of hair dressing. The high caps departed, and 
nets, which had been worn in the reign of 
Edward I., again became fashionable, the hair 
being fastened up into a mass at the back of 
the head, standing out very much at the angle 
now adopted. Over the net was arranged a fine 
and very stiff kerchief. ©n great occasions the 
hair was allowed to fall naturally over the 
shoulders. This must have been very pretty, 
with the turn-down velvet or fur collar. With the 
Tudors came in the blouse style of costume, one of 
the most becoming that has ever been invented. 
The full sleeves, square necks, stomachers belted 
with girdles having long pendants, made up a 
very picturesque dress, whose only blemish was 
the compressed waist. In the court of Henry VIII. 
we, of course, find great magnificence, and the 
sleeve now showed a tendency to assert itself as a 
distinct feature. We see the forerunner of our 
elbow sleeves, which have been sadly shorn of 
their grandeur since the days of bluff King Hal, 
when they were richly ornamented. Mary, Queen 
of Scots, sent us the coif, and very probably the 
French hood which was worn then; but whether 
she was also responsible for the “ Miniver” caps, 
which were three-cornered and peaked, one cannot 
say. 
We now come to the well-known Elizabethan 
costume. In place of the elegant flowing gown, 
square-cut neck, or flat-lying partlet and girdled 
waist, we have the reign of whalebone and starch. 
Everything, from head to foot, was as rigid as it 
could be made. The hair was elaborately dressed 
in curls and waver, and stuck all over with hard 
ornaments, often of gold. The neck was encased 
in the terrible ruff, which no English laundress 
could starch stiffly enough for the queen, who 
imported Dutch women to “get up” her ruffs. 
The body was encased in a regular suit of armour, 





the whalebone obliterating all traces of the natural 
shape. At the hips began the vardingale, standing 
out defiantly on each side, so that the gown and 
petticoat hung, as it were, over a frame. Every 
part of the dress was stiff with embroidery and 
gold and silver ornaments, while the arms and 
hands were loaded with bracelets and rings. Out 
of doors ladies concealed their faces in an uncom- 
fortable mask of velvet, or threw a silken scarf 
about their heads. We now hear of perfumed 
gloves, a decidedly French fashion. Queen Eliza- 
beth, as is well known, was the first English 
sovereign to wear silken hose, which were knitted 
for her by a personage known as her silk-woman. 
When silk stockings became the general wear in 
France for persons with any pretensions to good 
dressing, several pairs at a time would be worn in 
cold weather, one chilly mortal reaching the 
number of eleven. English ladies wore shoes of 
velvet, black and coloured, and sometimes of 
leather, though it was not usual for fashionable 
dames to be strongly shod. For full dress a smal? 
looking - glass was carried in the hand. The 
Elizabethan dress Jasted on until Charles I., when 
the fashions changed to a prettier style: full 
sleeves, turn-down collars, with softly falling lace, 
instead of the ruff stiffened with yellow starch, and 
the hair arranged in loose curls, while, best of all, 
towards the end of the reign the vardingale was 
dropped. With the advent of Charles IIL., dress, 
at least for fine ladies, became still more graceful. 
Very rich materials were used, and there was great 
extravagance, but the pretty, luxurious style, with 
loose elbow sleeves, hair unbound, displaying its 
profusion to the best advantage, long trains, and 
brocaded petticoats, was, as we know from pictures 
of that period, admirably adapted to set off beauty. 
A more set style was imported with the House 
of Orange. The hair was no longer allowed to fall 
wantonly about the neck, but was combed up 
high upon the head, and decked with masses of 
ribbons and lace. A very unbecoming and 
troublesome fashion must have been this s0- 
called “‘ Tower” head-dress. The gowns were cut 
decorously high, and the full sleeves drawn in, the 
Dutch element being distinctly observable. Queen 
Anne, and the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
saw the introduction of hoops, which continued to 
be worn until George IV. issued his royal man- 
date against them. They varied in size and shape 
with the times and the occasion, sometimes 
bulging out more at the sides, and sometimes 
encircling the wearer completely ; the enormous 
hoop we sometimes see depicted was only worn for 
fall Court dress at the close of the century. In 
Queen Anne’s reign we come across muffs, which 
were of very modest dimensions at first, and more 
for ornament than use. An outdoor garment, 
which has been revived from time to time under 
different names, was worn in the reigns of the first 
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two Georges, under the title of a “‘Cardinal,” being | woman’s work, and in this sense we may admit 
only a cloak with a hood. The hair, which had | that dress is “ Mundus Maliebris.” 
been piled at the top of the head during the Dutch | GeroraiaANaA Hirt 
monarchy, dropped, with the Hanoverians, to the _ , 
sides, and brought in the fashion of flat straw hats 
and small caps. Powder was very common till 
nearly the beginning of the nineteenth century. SUBSTANTIVES. 
But all sorts of fashions prevailed in hair-dressing, See 7 8, xii. 472.) 
and very ugly most of them were, especially the; This is a vast subject, offering great difficulties 
fashion, which lasted on until a period within | to the French themselves; and it is not possible, 
living memory, of gathering the hair into great | therefore, to treat of it otherwise than cursorily in 
bunches at the side. In the full round skirts, | the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ There are, however, two 
undraped and without trains, which were common | questions raised, or rather suggested, by the 
to the last generation, we see the influence of the | inquiries of W. C. J. concerning the word prie- 
hoop still surviving, and some half-dozen years | dieu, upon which I may briefly touch. The one 
ago we were within a perilous distance of its|is, Are French compound substantives usually 
revival when steels were worn almost universally. | written with a hyphen between the parts? and 
The unsightliness and inconvenience of the crino- the second, How does the absence or presence of 
line give us a faint idea of the appearance of hoop- the hyphen affect their plural ? 
wearers, and of the nuisance women must have| With regard to the hyphen, usage has varied. 
been in crowded rooms and conveyances. | In old times much less attention seems to have 
Queen Victoria’s reign has been marked by a been given to the matter than now is the case. 
succession of fashions, which will make a descrip- | See “ Avant-garde” in Littré. At the present 
tion of the dress of the period puzzling to future | time the rule would seem to be to write the hyphen, 
chroniclers, so oscillating has been the public taste, | excepting when the compound word has come into 
turning from full to narrow skirts, from draped to | such frequent use that its parts coalesce and form 
undraped, from elaborate to simple hair-dressing. | 4 simple word, as in the case of adieu, auvent, 
We have happily abandoned, for the present, some | justaucorps, portecrayon. See note t. And, as 
of the most tiresome and useless fashions, such as | this does not seem to be very often the case, I 
powder and patches, hoops and ruffs, though we | should say that the great majority of French com- 
are never safe from their recurrence. But variable | pound substantives are written with a bhyphen.* 
as dress is, there is in modern costume one | Now, in English, hyphens are, no doubt, occasion- 
general tendency, expressed in many ways. For} ally used, though the tendency at the present time 
general and for outdoor wear specially, among | seems to be rather in the direction of suppressing 
rich as well as poor, dress is less gay and sump- them, whilst there is great looseness about the 
tuous, and more adapted to the needs of the body, | matter, and I do not suppose that anybody, saving, 
and the active, business-like life which even great perhaps, a printer’s reader, has any notion when a 
ladies now lead from choice. The most delicately | byphen ought to be used, beyond the very inde- 
nurtured have learnt to brave the elements and | finite rule that the more common a compound 
tread the highways, to mingle in the stream of | word the less entitled it istoa hyphen. But we 
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activities, social, philanthropic, political, scientific, 

literary, and artistic, in a way that seemed impos- | 
sible not so many years ago. We are trying, with 
varying success, to adapt our costume to our occu- 
pations and climate, for most women do not live 
to dress. ‘‘ Mundus Muliebris” includes many 
things undreamt of by the Roman satirists, 
although the influence of women in the life of the | 
State was more powerful in Rome than elsewhere 
at the same period. Many people decry the con- | 
stant changes of fashion. Bunt if they are some- | 
times vexatious, they keep us moving ; otherwise | 
we might cling for generations to some absurdity. | 
As it is, anything very unbecoming or inconvenient 

‘8 sure to disappear soon, and our wits are kept on 

the alert to devise fresh improvements. To make 

the toilette more adapted to the changing needs of 

the day, more graceful as we learn to strive after | 
the beautiful, more simple as life is more complex, | 
and not unnecessarily costly, is certainly part of 


are all agreed that, so far as the plural is concerned, 
compound words should (hyphen or no hyphen) 
be treated as if they were simple words, and we 
therefore add the mark of the plural at the end, 
and never insert it in the middle at the end of one 
of the constituent members, excepting in the case of 
certain words in which the last memberis—wrongly, 
as I think—taken to be an adjective, as in table- 


| spoonful, and so the s is added to the end of the 


spoon instead of to the end of the ful, as I would 
have it. Some French grammarians have treated 








* True compound words are very much lees common 
in French than in English, and a vast number of English 
compound substantives are represented in French by 
two substantives with a preposition between them ; and 
though these words are written separately, no hyphen ie 
put between them, and they are not regarded as forming 
a compound word, Thus tea-spoon (with or without a 
hyphen) isa compound word in English, but cwiller a café 
is not a compound word in French. Cf. also wine-merchant 
and marchand de vin, 
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their compound substantives ina similar way, and, 
whether there is a hyphen or not, regard the whole 
word as one word, and accordingly put the mark 
of the plaral at the end only. These people, there- 
fore, write des prie-dieux, des arc-en-crels, des coup- 
Meils, &c., as though the hyphen (as in English) 
formed no impediment to the complete fusion of 
the parts. And this proceeding is continued to 
the present day in certain cases, as I shall show 
further on, but was scarcely likely to approve 
itself altogetber to the logical French mind, and so 
the rule which seems to me to be generally adopted 
now is that quoted by Girault Duvivier in his 
* Grammaire des Grammaires’ (fifth edition, Paris, 
1822), p. 170, from M. Lemare, which runs as 
follows :— 

“Tout Substantif composé qui n'est point encore passé 
& l'état de motf doit s’écrire au singulier et »u pluriel, 
suivant que la nature et le sens des mots partiels exigent 
l'un ou l'autre nombre ; c’est la décomposition de l'ex- 
pression qui fait donner aux parties composantes le 
nombre que le sens indique.”’ 

The presence of the byphen in French, there- 
fore, points out that each part of the compound 
word is to be considered on its own merits ; and 
each part will, or will not, take the mark of the 
plural according as it is capable of taking this 
mark, or as the sense is considered to allow of its 
taking, or not taking, it. A verb, an adverb, ora 
preposition may form the first part of a compound 
substantive, and they, of course, cannot take the 
mark of the plural, whilst the sense of the whole 
word may require that even substantives and 
adjectives do not take it. Thue, when the com- 

und word is composed of two substuantives, the 

ret may take the mark of the plural and the 
second not, as in bain-marie, des bains-marie (1); 
or the first noun may remain unaltered and the 
second be pluralized, as in havre-sac, des havre- 
sacs (2), because the word is formed from the Germ. 
Haber (or Hafer) sack, which=sac & avoine, 80 
that the first word (havre) does not require the 
plural, or the whole word is treated as if it were a 
German word and there were no hyphen. Or, 
again, both substantives may be put in the plural, 
as in chou-fleur, choux-fleurs (3); and, similarly, 
when the compound word is composed of an adjec- 
tive and asubstantive, neither may take the plaral, 
as in blanc manger, des blanc-mangeryt (4); or the 





+ Here M. Duvivier has the following very pertinent 
note: “C'est par la suppression du trait d'union, et si 
la prononciation l'exize, par quelques changements dans 
Vorthographe, qu'un substants/ composé passe a | état de 
mot, comme ou peut le voir dans adteu, auvent, justau- 
corps, etc.” 

T Littré gives blancs-mangers as the plural; and, to 
show bow much French authorities differ with regard to 
these plurals, I may state that Voltaire makes the plural 
of blane-bec b/anc-becs, while Laveaux writes des blanc- 
bec and Littré des blances-becs. Of these three plurals I 
like Lavesux's the most, Littré’s the least, in spite of his 
remarks upon the subject. 





adjective may remain in the singular whilst the 
substantive is put in the plural, as in blanc-seing, 
des blanc-seings, Duv. and Littré (5); or both may 
take the plural mark, as blanc-signé, des blancs- 
signés—Littré, but Duvivier says blanc-signés (6). 
Participles seem to be treated like adjectives, 
Thus we have des cerfs-volants, des chats-huants, 
des bouts-rimés ; but those in ant are more cor- 
rectly designated either as verbal adjectives (Du- 
vivier) or simply adjectives (Littré, s. v. “ Volant”), 

I will now say a few words about the compound 
substantives in which the first word is a verb. As 
I have already said, and as one would naturally 
expect, the verb cannot be put in the plural ; and, 
with regard to the substantive, it is sometimes 
singular in the plural, and it may be plural in the 
singular, Thus we say des casse-cou =des endroits 
qui cassent le cou, #. ¢., “ oi: |’on risque de se casser 
le cou” (G. D., p. 172), and un casse-noisettes, because 
it is an instrument which serves to break nuts. 
The tendency is, however, I should say, to put the 
substantive in the singular, whether the whole 
word is used in the singular or the plural, and this 
tendency is very likely, in part at least, due to the 
invariability of the verb. Thus porte-cigare is 
used not only=cigar-holder, that is, a holder for 
one cigar at a time, bat also—cigar-case, which 
usually contains several cigars. But when the 
whole word is used in the plural the mark of the 
plural is often added, the reason, probably, being 
that, in spite of the hyphen, the two parts are 
looked upon as fused into one word, just as in 
portecrayon (without a hyphen), des portecrayons. 
See the last paragraph of this note. Thus Littré 
gives the plural of porte-cigare as porte-cigare or 
porte-cigares ; and many other words treated simi- 
larly will be found among the hundred and twenty- 
seven words compounded with porte which are 
given by him, and which those interested in the 
matter will do well to consult. It is only when 
the sense of plurality is too strong to be ignored— 
as in casse-notsettes (quoted above), gobe-mouches, 
porte-allumettes, &c.—that the substantive takes 
the ploral when the whole word is used in the 
singular. A list of such words is given by Du- 
vivier (pp. 181-84), but he will not be found to 
agree with Littré wherever the first part of the 
compound word is not a verb. - 

I can now consider the case of prie-Dieu, 
put forward by W. C. J. The plural has been 
made prie-Dieux by some grammarians, as I have 
shown, although they wrote the hyphen. But 
from what I have already said W. C. J. will see at 
once that prie-Diew is the preferable plural, even 
if we exclude the consideration that prie- Dieux 
might be understood to mean that more than one 
God was prayed to. Similarly, porte-Diew makes 
des guste Dion. 

In conclusion, I would advise W. C. J. to con- 
sult Duvivier’s ‘Grammar,’ in spite of its being # 
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old, as well as Littré’s list of words compounded 
with porte. In this list of a hundred and twenty- 
seven words seven will be found written without a 
hyphen, and these necessarily take the mark of 
the plural at the end where it is possible to put it. 
F, CHance. 
Sydenham Hill, 





Composition oF Newron’s ‘ Principia.’— 
Prof. Gardiner’s ‘ Student’s History of England’ 
needs no praise from me, and is a work that should 
be found in every house in the country. But as 
spots on the sun are in the ascendant just now, 
perhaps I may be permitted to point out an over- 
sight, in order that it may (to use the expression 
of the Atheneum review of the first volume) 
‘receive attention in a later edition.” In the 
brief mention of Sir Isaac Newton, Prof. Gardiner 
states that his ‘ Principia’ was composed, though 
not published, in the latter part of the reign of 
Charles II. That king died on February 6, 1685, 
and in the same month (probably about the middle 
of it, as the fact is referred to by Newton in a 
letter dated February 23) a small tractate of 
twenty-four pages, entitled ‘De Motu,’ was sent 
to the Royal Society. This resulted from Halley's 
visit to Newton in the preceding autumn, and 
formed the germ of the ‘ Principia,’ a first outline 
of the system which it was to establish in detail. | 
But the actual composition of the work was not 
commenced until the following spring, when New- 
ton had returned to Cambridge after a sojourn in 
his native place. The first book of the ‘ Prin- | 
cipia’ was presented to the Royal Society on 
April 28, 1686 ; the second was completed in the 
following autumn, but not presented until March, 
1687 ; the third was presented on April 6, 1687, 
and the whole work was published about the fol- 
lowing midsummer, under the editorship of Hal- 
ley, and with a dedication to the king (James IT.). 
It will be remembered that it was in the same 
month of April (1687) that Newton formed one of 
a deputation sent to protest against the admission | 
of Father Francis to the M.A. degree without 
taking the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, | 
when Jeffreys (who then disgraced the woolsack 
and presided as Lord Chancellor) rated the Cam- 
bridge delegates in his usual style, and indulged 
in one of his garbled quotations from Scripture, 
mixing up words said to the man in the fifth and 
to the woman in the eighth chapter of St. John’s 

pel. W. T. Lyn. 

Blackheath. 


Forx-Lore : Lizarv.—The following story has 
gone the round of the newspapers during the last 
few days. The cutting I send is from the North 
Lindsey Star of February 20 :-— 

_ “A woman named Jane Rowe, residing at Marazion, 
in Cornwall, has for several years suffered from violent 
Pains in the stomach, from which she has been unable 


to obtain any relief, although she has been continually 
under medical treatment, On Friday evening, after 
taking some medicine, she bad a severe attack of 
Vomiting. in the course of which she threw up a living 
lizard from four to five inches in length. Dr. J. Mudge, 
who ha« been the woman's medical attendant, has pre- 
served the lizard, which he believes must have been in 
her stomach for many years. Since the reptile was 
ejected Mre, Rowe has been almost entirely free from 
pain, 

I believe it to be utterly impossible for a lizard 
to live long in the stomach of a human being. 
‘ N. & Q.’ is, we may be sure, read at Marazion. 
Is it too much to ask that some one who knows the 
circumstances would give us a rationalistic inter- 
pretation of this piece of modern folk-lore ? 

Some twenty years agoa herb-seller in one of 
the most important towns in Yorkshire exhibited 
a dried specimen of a foreign lizard, which he 
averred had spent many years in the stomach of 
a person who dwelt in the neighbourhood. A 
gentleman of the town, learned in physiology, 
made inquiries, and I need not say that the wonder 
turned out to be pure invention. Com. Exor, 


Weavers’ Waces 1n 1696.— 

“ An Advertisement to the Linen Weavers, Whereas 
there is a considerable Linnen Manufacture eet up at 
Sandy-End, in the Parish of Fullam by Chealsy near 
London, for the Weaving of Sail Cloth, which is brought 
to good perfection: These are to give Notice to all 
strong, young and able Weavers, that are skilled in the 
working and making of Linnen, ard especially of strong 
Cloth, that they may be entertained at the said Work- 
house, and be there imployed in Weaving all the Year 
round, and have better Wages for their Work, than they 
can any where Earn in the Weaving Trade, viz. Nine 
Shillings for weaving a Piece of Cloth thirty six Yards 
long, and thirty inches broad; and for well doing the 
same, & recompense of 12 pence more: And for Candles 
the W-nter half Year, 6 pence a piece more. And the 
said Weavers may have a Lodging in the said House, 
paying Six pence a week, and when any of them happen 
to fall sick, they shall be supported at the publick 
Charge,”— Post Boy, No. 158, May 9-16, 1696, 

H. Hi. 8. 


Maperra Encuisn, 1745-1891, anp Factory 
History.—The following names of English wine 
merchants in Madeira are borrowed from a trade 
circular : Francis Newton, 1745-1805 ; M. Spence, 
1745-58 ; Thomas Gordon, 1758-1802 ; Thomas 
Newton, 1758-63; W. Johnston, 1775-90; T. 
Murdoch, 1781-1839; W. Gordon, sen., 1798- 
1809 ; J. D. Webster Gordon, 1802-50; Robert 
Scott, 1805-27; W. Cossart, sen., 1809-23; 
H. S. Wilbraham, 1823 ; E. W. Reilly, 1826-34 ; 
Peter Cossart, 1831-70; W. Cossart, jun., 1840-87; 
W. Gordon, jun., 1840-59; Charles T. Marsh, 
1848-55: Russell Manners Gordonp, 1850-7; 
Leland Crosthwait Cossart, 1867-91 ; Webster 
Gordon Cossart, 1872-91; Charles J. Cossart, 
1874-91. 

We have no histories of the English communi- 
ties abroad, not even of the medieval period in 
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France, still less of the factories and settlements 
in the Netherlands, Russia, Hamburg, Scandi- 
navia, Paris, Northern France, Marseilles, Lisbon, 
Oporto, Leghorn, Rome, Venice, Sicily, Malta, 
Constantinople, Salonica, Smyrna, Aleppo, Bag- 
dad, Alexandria, Madeira, the Caucasus, India, 
and China. Of those in India we have some pub- 
lished records. There are annals of the feats of 
the Scotch and Irish abroad. We have no works 
approaching those of the French chronicling the 
rench abroad and their feats. It is possible that 
the great record office of ‘N. & Q.’ might collect 
and build up the foundations of scattered materials. 
In Smyrna, for instance, there is an English com- 
munity, under English law, dating from the time 
of Elizabeth, and practically a dependency of the 
empire. Hype CvarKe. 


®ucries, 


We mast request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Peter Kitticrew.—Had Thomas Killigrew, 
the rival of Sir William Davenant, a brother or 
other relative named Peter Killigrew? I am 
aware that his father, Sir Robert, was Chamber- 
sain to Henrietta Maria, Charles I.’s consort. I 
possess three autographs of Peter Killigrew, 
written on the title-pages of the three volumes of 
** L’Istoria delle Guerre Civili d’Inghilterra tra le 
due Case di Lancastro e Iorc scritta dal Cavaliere 
Gio: Francesco Biondi Gentilhuomo della camera 

rivata della Serenissima Maesta della Gran 
rtagna,” published at Venice by Gio. Pietro 
Pinelli, in 1637, 1641, 1644. Biondi was a rene- 
gade Roman Catholic, who appears to have sought 
to retrieve his fortunes in London. The interest 
of the autograph lies in the circumstance that one 
Killigrew was a courtier of Charles I. at the time 
of the publication of the book, and that a later 
member of the family was similarly a courtier to 
Charles IT. It is singular that this history of an 
earlier civil war was written just before and 
during our greatest English civil war. Perhaps 
KIcLicrew might be able to throw some light on 

this Peter Killigrew. 

Epwarp Percy Jacopsey. 

18, Gordon Street, W.C. 

{There were two Sir Peter Killigrews. Sir Peter 
Killigrew, Kt., second son of J. Killigrew, eon of Sir 
Joba Killigrew, who died 1584, was M.P. for Camel- 
ford 1660, and died 1667. Sir Peter Killigrew, his 
son, born 1634, succeeded Sir W. Killigrew as second 
baronet, and died in January, 1704/5. See the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Cornubiensis ’ of Boase and Courtney. } 


James Mornisoy, Trape Unionist. —James 
Morrison, trade unionist and editor of the 
Pioneer, died in September, 1835. I shall be 





glad to know the exact date, and any details of 
his life that may be accessible. ‘H. H. §. 
Witts.—I shall be greatly obliged if any 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will tell me where I can 
be likely to find the will of a man who died at 
Gravesend in the year 1834 (will not at Somerset 
House). Also I am desirous of discovering the 
will of a man who died at Dorchester, Dorset, in 
the year 1768 (will not at Somerset House, 
Blandford, or Bristol). A. G. 


Gotp Baper.—I possess a gold oval badge or 
pendant, about 14 inch in length and 1 inch in 
width. The ground is enamelled red and blue 
per pale, on which is a gold spur, having the words 
** None other” on the strap. On the reverse is 
inscribed ‘‘The Hon. Hugh Seymour Conway, 
June 11, 1773.” Can any of your readers 
enlighten me as to the meaning of the design, or 
the use of the badge ? Constance LEsLIe. 


State Crivs.—In the window of a public- 
house near this club is a bill announcing ‘‘A 
Slate Club held here every Monday evening.” 
Can any of your readers state what the word 
“slate” means, as here used; or what is the 
origin of the name? 

Epwarp P, Wotrerstay. 

Arts Club, Hanover Square. 

[A slate club is a sick benefit society for working men, 
The name undoubtedly arises from the fact that the 
contributions of the members were at one time entered 
on a large folding slate. } 


“Tue De’ ts peEap.”—Mr. Conway, in his 
‘ Demonology and Devil-lore,’ alludes to a Scotch 
song, “The de’il is dead and buried in Kirkcaldy.” 
Where is this to be found? I cannot find it in 
David Herd’s ‘Scottish Songs, Ancient and 
Modern,’ or later collections. 

R. Broce Boswet.. 
Chingford. 


‘Tuz Greek Antsotocy.’—Will some one 
kindly recommend me a good edition, well printed, 
and at a reasonable price? If with English notes 
so much the better. JonaTHaN Bovucuiee. 


Ricnarp Bannister orn Banister (1585- 
1633), a surgeon of Stamford, Lincolnshire.—Can 
any one give me information about this person, 
or refer me to any books where his name is men- 
tioned ? F. G. H 


Epwarp Novrse (Sex.?)—Can any one give 
me information about Edward Nourse, who is sup- 
posed to have practised at Oxford as a surgeon 
about 1700? He was probably an ancestor of 
Edward Nourse, surgeon to St, Bartholomew’ 
Hospital, who died in 1761, and also of Sir Charles 
Nourse, surgeon to the Radcliffe Infirmary, Ox- 
ford. F. G. H. 
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Vavuounan, CLtonmet, co. TrppeRarY.—William | 
Vaughan, of Clonmel, who died August 18, 1698 
{brother of Elizabeth, who married Harris, 
and had two sons, Joseph and Thomas Harris), had 
by his wife Mary four children, Francis Vaughan, 
born October 3, 1669, afterwards an M.D.; Eliza- | 
beth, born October 10, 1673, married to Phinehas | 
Riall ; Mary, born May 22, 1675 ; and Benjamin | 
Vaughan, born April 28, 1679, afterwards of Bally- | 
boe, near Clonmel. He married, November 19, 
1700, in Dublin, Ann Wolf. He died February 5, 
1741/2, having had twelve children. His son Ben- 
jamin Vaughan, born June 23, 1713, married, 
January 17, 1735, Hannah Halfbide, and had 
issue. This Benjamin Vaughan, free of the Scri- 
veners’ Company, was a shipbroker in London, 
lived at Enfield, and was buried April 27, 1786, 
at Great Parndon, Essex. He at one time lived 
in the parish of St. Dionis Backchurch, in the City | 
of London, a son John Vaughan being baptized 
there December 15, 1739, and a daughter Sarah 
August 18, 1742. He had alsoa daughter Hannab, 
who married Andrew Hamilton; a daughter 
Susannah, who married Rev. Henry Dodwell ; 
and a daughter Anne, who married ——— Benson ; 
and also a grandson Benjamin Ker Vaughan, 
Recior of Aughton Gifford, co. Devon, who | 
married Julia, daughter of Sir Zdward Stracey, 
Bart., of Backheath Hall, Norfolk. Benjamin | 
Ker Vaughan’s brother George Vaughan is now 
represented by the Vaughan-Arbuckles, and the 
youngest brother was Edward Vaughan, Arcb- | 
deacon of Madras, who married twice and has 
descendants now living. Is anything known of | 
this family of Vaughan? Where was it located | 
prior to its residing at Clonmel ? 

Reoinatp Stewart BopprnctToy. 

15, Markham Square, Chelsea, S. W. 





Lapy Grizet Baitire.—Where is to be found | 
the authentic narrative of Lady Grizel Baillie | 
robbing the mail of her father’s death warrant ! 

MacRobert. 

Hastings. 


Isanetta Romer.—In a collection of Count 
D’Orsay’s portraits of well-known characters of his 
day (chiefly dated between 1830 and 1845) is one 
of Isabella Romer. I cannot find her name in 
any biographical dictionary, nor have I met with 
it in any memoir of the time. Can you tell me 
who the lady was ? GERALD Poysonsy. 


Names or raz Mostus anv Dars as Scr- 
NaMes.—Assuming that the surnames March and | 
May, Monday (with its variant Munday) and Fri- 
day (for I remembera man, not Robinson Crusoe’s, 
who bore the latter name), are all of them taken 
from the names of months and days, is it not 
remarkable that these months and days should | 
alone have been chosen for surnames? If other | 


month and day names exist as surnames they must 
be very rare. March may be Marsh, and possibly 
May may be directly derived from the name of 
the goddess Maia, or it may have some other 
origin. But Monday and Friday are clearly week- 
day names. How is it that Monday is so common 
as a surname, and that other names of days have 
not been adopted / Henry ATTWELL. 
3arnes. 


Famtty Recorps 1x Bistes.—In my Breeches 
Bible, 1608, I find no pages left blank so as to 
afford space for records of births, marriages, and 
deaths. Where a page is pictorial, like the title- 
page of the New Testament, there is no letterpress 
on its reverse or back side, as types would injure 
the picture. Nor are there in the folio Bible, 
edited in London, 1690, by Samuel Clark, any 
signs of spaces vacant for family records. Will 
some reader who has access to editions of all dates 
state in ‘N. & Q.’ when blank leaves were first 
inserted ; where in the volume they were placed ; 
and whether they were headed “ Marriages,” 
“ Births,” “ Deaths” ? James D. Borier, 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Sovtney’s ‘Tue Doctor.’—I have ‘The Doctor,’ 
&c., second edition, vols. i. and ii, 1835, and 
vol. iii., 1836. Will some correspondent who is 
versed in Southeyan bibliography kindly tell me 
how many volumes form the complete set ? 

G. L. Apperson. 


Lorp CLarespon’s Diany.—Cananyone tell me 
in whose possession the MS. of the diary of Henry 
Hyde, second Earl of Clarendon (from August, 
1690, till his death in October, 1709), now is? 


'The published portion of the diary finishes at 


August, 1690; the continuation was, I believe, in 

1757, in the hands of Mr. Powney, High Steward 

of Maidenhead. Constance Russktt. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


“Boor anp Sappre.”—Is this a genuine 
English expression, or merely a corruption of the 
French *‘ Boute Selle,’ which has, I believe, the 
same meaning? The following passage from 


| Cleveland’s poem ‘To the State of Love ; or, the 


Senses’ Festival’ would seem to indicate that in the 
time of the Commonwealth the French term was 
used in the army :— 
Hark how the sprightly Chanticlere, 
That Baron Tell-Clock of the night, 
Sounds Boot-esel to Cupid's Knight. 
Cleveland's ‘ Poems,’ ed. 1651, p. 3. 
W. F. Pripeavcx. 
Kashmir Residency. 


Epwr ayp Epiipa.—TI have in my possession 
six engravings having on the left side of the plate 
the words, “Miss Juliana Langham, Invenit, 
Etat 14,” and on tbe right the words “ engraved 
by Charles White.” Each plate has printed under 
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it a couplet of four lines purporting to come from 
a poem called ‘Edwy and Edilds.’ Can any of 
your readers give me any information about the 
pictures or the m? The engravings have at 
the foot the words, ‘‘ Published by C. White, 
January, 1785, Stafford Row, Pimlico.” 

™ &. W. 


Suerriztp Piate.—Books relating to silver 
plate are obtainable, and much valuable informa- 
tion relating to pewter bas appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ 
(see ante, p. 45, &c.); but where can I find infor- 
mation as to Sheffield plate ? 

Haroitp Mauer, Colonel. 


Tae Wire or Generat Lockaart.—Can any 
of your readers tell me who was the lady referred 
to in the lines cut on a square marble tablet in 
Preston parish church ?— 

“To the memory of Mary Ann Lockhart, spouse of 
General Lockhart, who died February 26th, 1786, aged 
30, after having experienced the utmost vicissitudes in 
ire. 

I conjecture she may be identical with Marianne, 

he only child of Adam Murray, Esq., and 
wife of General James Lockhart, grandson of 
George Lockhart, author of the ‘ Lockhart 
Papers’ But supposing the dates are correct, it 
is hardly possible that the woman who married 
.n 1770 could be the same woman who died in 1786, 
aged thirty. Tom C. Smits. 

Green Nook, Longridge, near Preston. 


C.iovesHo.—In Dr, Jessopp’s ‘ Diocesan History 
of Norwich’ (chap. ii.) we are told that Archbishop 
Theodore (who, a.p. 669, was sent by the Pope 
to preside at Canterbury) summoned a council on 
September 24, 673, at Hereford, at which council 
it was resolved that every year a general synod 
should be held at a place called Clovesho, at 
which the bishops of every diocese should attend. 
Dr. Jessopp states it is not known where this 
place was. At the end of the work referred to he 
notices councils or synods held at Clovesho in the 
years 716, 742, 747, 798, 803, 824, and 825. Is 
it not a very strange and exceptional circumstance 
that a place which must have been of considerable 
importance, though so long ago as the eighth and 
ninth centuries, cannot be identified ? The canons 
of Archbishop Cuthbert made at Cloveshoo, 
A.D. 747, are quoted in Brand’s ‘Popular Anti- 
quities,’ vol. i. 1853, p. 203. 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Hentey Famity axp Eaart or Nortaineton, 
Lorp CHancettor.—Notices of this family are 
found in Rev. W. Eyre’s ‘ History of Northington 
and Swarraton,’ 1890, and in the life of the Chan- 
cellor, but the references in Berry's ‘ Hampshire 
Pedigrees’ are very scanty. Where can be found 
a fuller account of the descent of the family, 





especially in its connexion with many parishes of 
Hampshire ? Vicar. 





Beplies, 
CHILDREN’S SINGING GAMES. 
(7" S, xii. 367, 492.) 
The following are in use at the present moment 
in Sussex :— 


i. 
Down in the valley the violets grow, 
Dear little —— she blows like a rose, 
She blows, she blows, sbe blows so sweet, 
Come along in. 
Buy a shawl, buy a new black shawl, 
A bonnet trimmed with white, and a new parasol. 
Ob dear, oh dear, what can I do, 
For next Monday morning is my wedding due. 
9 


Stands a lady on the mountain, 
Who she is I do not know ; 
All she wants is gold and silver, 
All she wants is a nice young beau. 
Take her by the lily-white hand, 
Lead her across the water, 
Give her kisses, one, two, three, 
For she is her mother’s daughter. 


The sense, the rhythm, and the rhyme have 
obviously got considerably corrupted in both these 
specimens ; but I give them exactly in the form 
children use and are amused by them. 

3. This is a kiss-in-the-ring song :— 

Here comes three jolly, jol!y sailors, 
Just arrived on shore, 

We ‘ll spend our money like merry, merry men, 
And then we "Il work for more. 

Hurrah for the round, round ring, 

Hurrah for the round, round ring, 

And he that loves a pretty, pretty girl 
Let him call her from the ring. 

4. In this next the children form themselves 
into two lines, while two or three have to swagger 
along between them (representing the robbers 
mentioned in the verses), while the children in the 
lines sing :— 

Hark | at the robbers going through ; 

Through, through, through; through, through, through ; 

Hark ! at the robbers goiug through, 

My fair lady. 
Robbers.—What have the robbers done to you; 
You, you, you ; you, you, you? 

What bave the robbers done to you, 
My fair lady? 

Lines.—Stole my gold watch and chain, 

Chain, chain, chain; chain, chain, chain ; 
Stole my gold watch and chain, 
My fair lady. 
Robbers. —How many pounds will set us free ; 
Free, free, free; free, free, free ? 
How many pounds will set us free, 
My fair lady? 
Lines.—A hundred pounds will set you free; 
Free, free, free, &c 
Robbers.—We have not a hundred pounds ; 
Pounds, pounds, pounds, &c. 
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Lines.—Then to the prison you must go ; 
Go, go, go, &e. 
Robbers.—To prison we will not go ; 
Go, go, go, &ec, 
As the robbers sing this verse they should have 
attained the end of the lines, as during the parley 
they were safe; but having pronounced their 
defiance they run away. The lines rush headlong 
after them, and should catch them and put them 
into pretended prison. 

5. Something like this is the French game of 
“ Anges et Démons.” Two children agree between 
themselves to represent the chief angel and the 
master demon; but for the rest they are any two 
flowers or any two fruits they choose to name. All 
the other children have then to pass through a 
gateway-arch these two make with their hands, 
and choose as they pass through whether they will 
be on the side of, ¢.g., muguet or rose, peach or 
plum. When all have passed through it is 
divulged which flower represented the angel and 
which the demon host. Of course the relative 
numbers thus discovered give rise to humorous 
clamour, especially when the majority is on the 
demon side ; but anyhow the angel host must drive 
away the demon host and run them down, as with 
the robbers in the English game. Only here comes 
in the Southern folk-lore ; it is not only by swiftness 
that they are to drive away the bad angels, they 
must also “‘ leur faire les cornes,” that is point at 
them with the first and second fingers of the right 
hand extended, the token of folk-lore exorcism. 

6. The same symbol comes into use in the game 
of “ Les Fleurs.” For this game there should be 
a large number of children ; four are taken to 
represent (1) le Bon Dieu, (2) the B.V. Mary, 
(3) the Devil, (4) a Soldier or Guard. All the 
rest take the names of flowers, according to their 
fancy, and place themselves in charge of a jardinier 
(or jardiniére according as it is played by boys or 
girls). The Bon Dieu comes up first, and the 
jardinier sings :— 

Pon, Pon, Pon, 

Qu’est ce* qui est Ja? 
Of course the Bon Dieu declares himself, and then 
the jardinier asks him what flower he wants, and 
he names one ; if there is a child corresponding 
to this flower the jardinier then fixes the price, 
which is paid in pebbles off the footpath, and the 
child must go with him if he can catch him ; if 
there is no child representing the flower he asks 
for, after three trials he must go away empty. 
Then follows the same ceremony with the 
B.V.M. and then with the Devil and the Guard. 
Of course the flowers=children which happen 
to be chosen by the Bon Dieu and the B.V.M. 
do not offer much resistance to the capture ; 
but the choice of the others is disputed, and 








* Fam. for “ Qui est-ce.” 





occasions an exciting chase, the jardinier 
assisting the escape by naming a long price, which 
takes time to count out, and so gives the victim 
a start. It becomes a very animated game, and 
in the end those who have been chosen by the 
good powers ‘‘ font les cornes” at the others as 
in the last game. When this game is played in 
the Protestant cantons of Switzerland the angel 
Gabriel is substituted for the Virgin Mary. 

7. Here is another in which the same symbol 
occurs. The children in this case stand as if to be 
hired, instead of personifying flowers, and one 
comes up to engage them, singing :— 

Que t’ as de belles filles, 

Giroflé, Girofla, 

Que t’ as de belles filles? 
The tune of this is remarkably pretty. When the 
hirer has made her choice, she puts various ques- 
tions as to behaviour: ¢. g., “ If you met the king, 
what would you do?” “I would kiss his hand.” 
“And if you met a princess!” ‘‘I would courtsey 
to her.” “And if you met the devil?” ‘‘Je 
lui ferais les cornes.” R. H. Besx. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 

(To be continued. ) 


“ A-waiting for a pardner.” Let R. R. try 
“ kiss-in-the-ring.” A. H. 





Rarn oF Broop (7 §. xii. 288, 395).— Anon. 
desires some information about this interesting 
phenomenon, and doubtless the following explana- 
tion will interest the readers of ‘N. & Q.” In 
the article quoted by Anon. allowance must be 
made for the characteristic inaccuracy of the 
average newspaper article when one reads that a 
“ minute chemical analysis ” of the rain was made 
at Missignadi which proved it to be ‘‘ bond fide 
blood.” 

The phenomenon of the rain of blood is due to 
a small plant, one of the Algz belonging to the Vol- 
vox family, and very appropriately named Hamato- 
coccus pluvialis (also called Spherilla pluvialis— 
the popular German name for it is Blutalge), and 
is probably identical with Spherella nivalis of 
Sommerfelt. This microscopic plant has been 
observed in many parts of the world. Saussure 
described it in 1760 as giving the snow in the Savoy 
mountains a red colour. It has also been seen 
in the Swiss, Tyrolese, and Salzburg Alps; in the 
Pyrenees, Carpathian, and North-East Ural Moun- 
tains; in Arctic Scandinavie, Lapland, Eastern 
Siberia, and the Sierra Nevadas of California. 
In 1818 Capt. John Ross, on bis journey to Arctic 
America, observed it in Greenland. In Central 
Europe it has been found in pools formed by 
the rain in rocky hollows and stone troughs, &c. 
The Hematococcus often becomes intimately mixed 
with the pollen of conifers and minute particles 
of plants which are known to be carried hundreds 
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of miles by occasional currents of air and winds. 
The raindrops in the heavens condense about suck 
minute particles, and in falling carry them down 
to the earth’s surface (thus cleansing the atmo- 
sphere), where, under proper conditions, these 
little plants multiply with enormous rapidity. 


Snow, hailstones, and raindrops, collected with all | 


the care of our modern bacteriological technique 
from the summits of houses and monuments, have 
been shown, beyond all question, to carry down 
large numbers of micro-organisms to the earth’s 
surface from the higher strata of the atmosphere. 
Sesides the Hamatococcus pluvialis, we have 
a bacterium which has often deceived people into 
the belief that they were dealing with “ bond fide 
blood.” This bacterium is easily cultivated in the 
laboratory. It is one of the so-called chromogenic 
or colour-producing bacteria, and bears the name 


Bacillus prodigiosus (prodigiosus on account of its | 


exceedingly rapid growth). This very minute 
plant has undoubtedly been the cause of terror 
among superstitious people. The organism will 
only produce its colour in the presence of oxygen, 
and, as a consequence, red spots appear only on 
the surface of the moist nutrient medium on which 
it may fall. It 1843 it produced an epidemic in 
the Paris military bakeries, producing ‘‘ bloody 
spots’ on the bread. The spots, technically called 
“ colonies,” result from the enormous multiplica- 
tion of the bacilli on and about the spot where 
the first bacillus, or clump of bacilli, fell from 
the air upon the bread which has been exposed, 
The miracle of the bleeding Host in the Middle 
Ages may reasonably, and in all reverence, be 
explained in this way. In the moist and unclean 
church the consecrated wafer might well become 
contaminated by this frequently encountered, 
rapidly growing bacterium, whose colonies appear 
quite like circular droplets of blood. 

Thanks to the modern microscope and many 
indefatigable labourers therewith, we are learning 
more every day of these minute living things, 
determining the rile they play in nature, and 
reaching a rational explanation of many pheno- 
mena which have hitherto been veiled in mystery. 

Geo. H. F. Norrart, M.D. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, U.S. 


Mistatcre or Saaxsreare (8" §. i. 188) — 
The “Somerville Shakspeare,” by Nicholas Hil- 
liard, is in the collection of miniatures belonging 
to Mr. J. Lumsden Propert. 
Tador Exhibition in 1890. 

H. G. Grirrinsoore. 


Acs or Hicu Suerirrs (8" §. i. 189).—Per- 


It was lent to the} 





haps I can most appropriately answer the question | 


as to my father’s entry about the liability to be 


made high sheriff. There is no law whatever on | 


the subject ; but several points are settled by im- 


relied on this usage being continued, for which he 
had the advice of one of the leading judges—I 
believe the Lord Chief Baron Pollock. 


Cuartes De ta Parme. 
Reform Club. 


Metesixa Scuvrensere (8 S. i. 27, 98, 152, 
197).—Both the families of Schulenberg and Platen 
mentioned by Mr. Watter still exist. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.” give information as to the 
relation between Melesina Schulenberg and the 
Countess von Platen and the present families of 
Schulenberg and Platen; also any information 
with regard to the title of Hallermund, now borne 
by the latter family ? D. M. S. 


Svenst (8" S. i. 187).—The etymological spelling 
is suant, the pres. part. of sue, to follow, as trench- 
ant is of the vb. to trench. So also pur-suant, 
from the verb to pursue. Suant means following, 
hence keeping ov, continuous, regular, even, un- 
remitting, and the like. I have explained it twice 
before. See my ‘Notes to P. Plowman,’ p. 375, 
and Elworthy’s ‘Glossary of W. Somersetshire 
Words,’ s.v. **Suant.” Watrer W. Sear. 


OrtHopox Sunpar (8 §.i. 88).—Dean Stanley, 
in his ‘ Hist. of the Eastern Ch.,’ Lecture I. iii. 1, 
has a note in which he partly quotes from Neale’s 
* Hist. of the Eastern Ch.,’ ii. 874, to this effect : 

“The Eastern Church has a special celebration of 
‘orthodoxy.’ On‘ Orthodox Sunday,’ at the beginning 
of Lent, the anathemas against heresy take the place of 
the curses on crimes and sins which mark the more prac- 
tical services of our Ash Wednesday. For example : ‘To 
Jacobus Zanzalus the Armenian, Dioscorus Patriarch of 
Alexandria, to Severus the Impious, to Paul and Pyrrhus 
of the same mind with Sergius the disciple of Lycopetrus 
—Anathema, anathema, anathema.’ And on the other 
hand : ‘ For the orthodox Greek Emperors—Everlasting 
remembrance, everlasting remembrance, everlasting re- 


membrance. 
C. Moor. 
The Vicarage, Barton-on-Humber, 


Orthodox Sunday in the Greek Church is the 
designation of the first Sunday in Lent, called 
‘OpGodogia, to commemorate the restoration of 
the worship of the sacred images, icones, under 
the young Emperor Michael and his mother, the 
Empress Theodora, at Constantinople, a.p. 843. 

Epmcunp VENABLES. 


Cowpen Famity (8 S§. i. 8).—The Clach-na- 
Couddin stone at Inverness has certainly nothing 
to do with any family of Cowdens. It was called 
“ clach-na-cudain,” or “stone of the tubs,” from 
its having served as a resting-place for the women 
carrying water from the river 

Oswatp, 0.S.B. 

Fort Augustus. 


Bitrer as Soot (7" §. xii. 304, 392, 455).— 


memorial usage, and this is one of them; and he This proverbial expression seems to have been 4 
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surprise to some of your correspondents. Anj| Doubtless many will think, as I do, that to seek 
additional authority for its use may be found in | an etymology for such a word as dirrydan is push- 
‘Tristram Shandy,’ vol. iv. ch. xiii. ed. 1788,| ing curiosity too far; but as an etymology has 
p. 41: “And now thy mouth, if one knew the | occurred to me, I offer it for what it is worth. Let 
truth of it, is as bitter, I dare say, as soot.” us suppose durrydan to have been a bungled pro- 
J. Dixon. | nunciation by illiterate Scotch folk of “ dehors et 

A Naweress Grave (8 S. i. 47, 135)—In | dedans,” a phrase in which, as usually uttered, the 


- ~ de of dedans Id be littl dible to a foreign 
the church of Cheriton, near Folkestone, Kent, is peng pomchnnae od phan io daeeion to ~ 
, 





a pees tes inscribed :— been due to dialectal influences (cf. mull, mill, a 
‘ “1841. Stone erected by R. G. G. to mark the spot | snufbox). No example of “dehors et dedans” in 
or his beloved wife, M. I. G. | such a use is known to me; the nearest approach 


Reader it could avail thee nought to know 

How lov'd how mourn’d was she who sleeps below. 
But it will much avail if passing by, 

Thou pausest here and learnest how to die; 

Know then if thou wert all that man approves, 


to it is Brantéme’s “dentro fuore” in a story that 

must not be further alluded to. But Brantime’s 

words, besides being Italian, are in inverse order. 
My purpose is merely to indicate one avenue to 





Calls amiable, respects, admires and loves, the etymology. Dirrydan may, for aught I know 

All that can make life sweet or death severe | be  eeabhe'te the Geolic “a F worn 

Know she was all whose relics moulder here. 105, Albany Road, Camberwell s 

ae 4 80 fair this earthly path she trod |, : iii 

She felt condemned and guilty before God. | , ‘2 * of 3 

Renouncing all self-Righteousness she stood THE V SCSORE (s® S. ~ 86).—I do not find any 

Wash'd in the fountain of her Saviour’s blood. | mention of a Victory in the lists of ships con- 

Faith calm’d each Fear illumed her closing eye | tained in the ‘Chronological Annals of the War’ 

oe best his sting,” the “Grave its Victory.” | —from 1755 to 1762—published in 1763. The 
uch was ber Hope. © Reader is thine Such! | old Victory was a famous ship, having been the 


If net, Go seek it T’will avail thee much. flag-ship of Sir John Norris’s squadron, when 
And in West Hoathly Church, Sussex, against|the attack was made on Cuba, in 1741, d&c. 
the east wall of the south aisle, is a table: with | Might it not have been thought well worth while 
these arms on a shield, Gu., within an orle of | to have the model of the old vessel perfected even 
martlets an inescutcheon argent; impaling Argent, | afcer she was lost / J. F. Massexca. 
— — gu., a crescent fcr difference. Liverpool. 

ow are the following lines, b — 

ag aes, as ae ae Arsor Day tn Canapa (7" §. iv. 85, 492).— 


The man attach’d within pale death's precinct, ° : : 
By whom poore liv’d, slab low ties io —~ It is evident that the establishment of an Arbor 


Respectleas fates have also plac'd her bere Day is not peculiar to Canada, as supposed by 
Whose patience God did prove whose love her Pheere.| Mr. Patterson. Mr. Miller Christy, in a paper 
— tyme hath wrought, for them let none be sory entitled ‘Why are the Prairies Treeless?’ pub- 
TOCA PLEO ey lished in the Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
The monument is said to be that of Richard | graphical Society for February of the current 
Infield, the builder of the beautiful manor-house ; year, writes :— 
of Gravetye, and of Catherine bis wife, daughter ‘*In the Province of Manitoba there is a Tree Cul- 
of Sir Edward Culpeper, Kt. He died in 1624, | ture Act, which was passed in 1883. Under the pro- 
and she in 1623. The impalement is certainly | visions of this Act the Lieutenant-Governor anoually, 


“Cul r’’: the baron coat i ; by proclamation, appoints a public holiday, known as 
os lll n coat is assigned » yg ‘ Arbor Day,’ for the sole purpose of tree-planting. ‘ All 


“ce ” 
and Papworth to “‘ Enfield. G. G. municipal, religious, and school corporations are 


Here is one, bot earnestly begged and recommended’ to co-operate in 
» both nameless and dateless, that I this work, ‘ which promises in the near future important 


eae on a graveboard some years ago in the parish | results.’ In 1987 I happened to be in Winnipeg on 

churchyard at Knebworth :— ‘ Arbor Day, which was the 10th of May. As a holiday 

“Never put off till to-morrow what you can conve-| the day was well observed, but I did not see many 
aiently do to-day.” | trees planted.’ 

Harotp Mater, Col. Manitoba is an addition to those states named 

Dirrrpan (7" §, xii. 463).—Through the close in the communication above the signature of 


relations that subsisted between Scotland and | @*ST® ># Benwevat. 
Everard Home CoLemay. 


France, many French words were imported into| -, —— 

tke Scotch language, some being distorted almost| ‘” ae 

out of recognition. We have long been familias | Westminster (8 §. i. 127).—It would seem 

= ; the derivation of jocteleg from “ Jacques | that Westminster is entitled to be called a muni- 
e Lidge,’ and a few years ago huteaudeau was | cipality, as it is governed by a local body corpo- 

Proposed in the Saturday Review as the original of | rate, and it does not appear necessary to enter into 
howtowdie. the question as to how that body is elected. The 
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** divers bodies corporate” which came under the 
“ Act to provide for the Regulation of Manicipal 
Corporations” (5 & 6 Will. IV.) bad been con- 
stituted within the cities, towns, and boroughs of 
England and Wales to the intent that the same 
might for ever be and remain well and quietly 
governed. As Maitland says, Westminster “had 
the Honour of a Government "—such as it was— 
** conferred upon it by Parliament in the year 
1585 ” (‘ Hist. of London,’ 1756-8, vol. ii. p. 1348). 
J. F. Mansercs. 
Liverpool. 


Snort (8 S. i. 148).—Does not shot mean holt ? 
** Bag’s holt,” “ Alders holt.” Holt is a wood. 





The word exists in German in holtz, the sub- 
stance wood, and it also is continued in some 
places in England, such as ‘‘ Aliceholt,” or 
** Alice’s wood.” SEBASTIAN. 


I hope I am not “ rushing in where angels,” &c., | 
with the painful but inevitable deduction, if I | 
venture to say that I have always supposed such 
names as Aldershot to be a shortened form of 
holt, a coppice or thicket. Oxshot and Aldershot | 
would thus be ox’s holt and the holt of alders. 
The Forest of Alice Holt appears on the Close | 
Roll for 1241 as Alsisholt. What is the deriva- | 
tion in this case. HERMENTRUDE. 

| 

Ricketts Famity (8 S. i. 67).—It may | 
interest Puzziep to hear that a Gen. George 
Rickett, great-grandson (maternally) of Earl de | 
Grey, married Sarab, daughter of Raynes Wayte, | 
and grand-daughter of the regicide, Col. Sir 
Thomas Wayte, Knt., MP. for Rutland during | 
the Long Parliament ; date of marriage not ascer- | 
tained, but presumably towards the latter end of 
the seventeenth century. Jane Raynes, the wife 
of Sir Thomas Wayte, belonged to the old family 
of Raynes of Stapleford, co. Notts, descended 
from Raynes of Clifton, Bristol. 

CeLer et Avpax. 


Parish Cuirrxs (8 §. i. 8, 112).—I was 
pleased to see the note from Mr. E. H. Coceman 
relative to the church of St. Peter-le-Poor, Old 
Broad Street, and would beg to draw attention to 
the old-fashioned style which is still in vogue at 
the splendid church of St. Magnus-the-Martyr by 
London Bridge. Here, therefore, the “ three- 
decker system” is maintained, and also the sin- 
gular yet pleasing custom of placing in the pews 
printed slips of the musical order of morning and 
evening prayer, which might well be imitated in 
many other churches. That favourite old collec- 
tion Mercer’s ‘Church Psalter and Hymn Book’ 
is in use, and it is much to be regretted that 
there are so few worshippers in such a spacious 
sacred edifice. I have also observed a parish 
clerk at St. Katherine Cree Church, Leadenhall 
Street ; St. Mary Aldermary, Bow Lane ; All- 


hallows, Lombard Street ; and St. Olave, Hart 
Street, but at these there are modern choir stalls. 
D. Harrison. 


Inptan Foix-tore (8" §. i. 147).— Washington 
Irving, in his ‘ Tales of the Alhambra,’ mentions 
the legend of the Belludo, or headless horse, which 
was pursued by six hounds. These were the 
ghosts of a Moorish king and his six sons. This 
seems to be the same sort of belief as that which 
supposes that the soul of the governor became a 
cat. There are many stories of fairies and devils 
appearing as animals. 

Although the extract from the newspaper 
evidently refers to a phantom cat, yet the con- 
cluding query seems to have reference to the belief 
that the soul of a dead man enters a living 
animal. This belief has extended from China to 
Peru, and the Clown in ‘Twelfth Night’ says 
concerning it :-— 

“Thou shalt hold the opinion of Pythagoras ere I 
will allow of thy wits; and fear to kill a woodcock, lest 
thou dispossess the soul of thy grandam.” 

In the fifteenth book of the ‘Metamorphoses,’ 
Pythagoras warns his hearers not to kill animals, 
lest they may be disturbing impiously the souls of 
their ancestors which have migrated into animals. 
Shakspeare got most of his classical knowledge 
from this work of Ovid. E. Yarpuey. 


Georce Harsiy, Nonsorine Diviye (7 S. 
xi. 188, 317, 455).—The annexed extract from the 
London Evening Post of Thursday, September 20, 
1744, will tend to the elucidation of the question 
affecting the date of his death :— 

“Last Monday died, in a very advanced Age, at his 
House in King Street, Soho, the Rev. Mr, George Har- 
bin, formerly of Emanuel College in the University of 
Cambridge, Nephew and Chaplain to Dr. Turner, Bishop 
of Ely, whose Principles he embraced, and followed his 
Fortunes, chusing rather to suffer for a good, than 
flourish in a Cause he thought not such. He was found 
dead in his Bed, to which he went in perfect Health 
the Night before. He was a Person of uncommon 
Learning, admirably versed in all Parts of our English 
History, and true ancient Constitution, of which he bas 
given at least one singular Proof in print.” 

See further ‘ Dict, Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxiv. p. 316. 

DanyieL Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Icxnistp Way (7™ S. xii. 446; see also ‘ His- 
tory of Cromer,’ 7" S. xi. 368, 491; xii. 73).—Ia 
answer to the Rev. E. MarsHatu’s note re ‘Icknield 
Way,’ the chief objection to Dr. Guest’s deriva- 
tion, so far as relates to the first part of the term, 
is that Iceni, if we may trust the usual quantity 
marking (Icéni), would most likely corrupt into 
Ken before it was joined to hildway. Besides, the 
inherent improbability that the Saxons in the period 
of confusion following the early invasions would 
keep any designations of the conquered popula- 
tions, the occurrence of the syllables Icken and 
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Ick (in Anglo-Saxon and modern shapes) far 
away from the old “‘ biet” of the Iceni (namely, 


in Middlesex, Oxfordshire, Herts, Sussex, East | 


Kent, and Warwickshire), not to speak of pro- 
bably identical elements in German stead-names 
(Ichenhausen, Ichenheim, Ichendorf, Icking, Icker, 
Ickern, Ickelsheim, Ichelheim), shows that the 
name is generic rather than specific or personal. 
and that we have here some common Teutonic 
word, as, namely, oak. As to oak becoming ick, 
ef. A.-S. Aclea, with modern variants Oakley, 
Ickley. 

It may be observed that authorities are at issue 
as to the track of the Icknield Way. Mr. T. 
Wright made it start from the Norfolk coast, 
pass through Canterbury, Old Sarum, Exeter, to 
the farther end of Cornwall. This is followed by 
many. An older ascription made it run from 
Mancester, in Warwickshire, indirectly to York, 
along the line of the present-named Icknield 
Street. This, however, which is the most likely, 
is hopeless for the “ Iceni” contention, the district 
never having had anything to do with that British 
tribe. F. T. Norris. 

Finsbury Park. 


Srrance Anitmaus: Grrarre (8S. i. 65).— 
The first giraffe that was ever seen in England 
appears to have been a young one which was sent 
by the Pasha of Egypt as a present to George IV. 


It arrived September 11, 1827, and was taken to | 


the menagerie at Windsor. A lithograph of this 
giraffe, ‘‘ made from life,” was published in the 
* Art of Drawing’ (c. 1830). 

“ On the staircase of the [British ] Museum are stuffed 
specimens of a male and female Giraffe, or Camelopard, 
which were presented to the Museum by Mr. Burchell, 
the traveller in Africa. The living giraffe which was 
presented to George IV. in 1827, by the Pacha of Egypt, 
died in 1829. The other giraffe sent to the government 
of France, in 1827, is still living in the Jardin des 
Plantes, at Paris...... Till the living giraffes were brought 
to England and France there was a general belief that 
the descriptions of this animal were partly fabulous. It 


is now established that the account which was given of | 


this animal by Le Vaillant...... is perfectly accurate,”’— 
Penny Magazine, June 30, 1832, pp. 124, 125. 

Old Topsell (1608) has a rude woodcut of a 
“ Camelopardal,” taken from a drawing of one at 
Constantinople in 1559. J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 


Assuming the correctness of the statement that 
& giraffe was first seen in Liverpool on October 16, 
1536, it can be shown that they were previously 
known in England :— 

“Three specimens (of the giraffe) captured in Kordo- 
fan, were severally presented by the pasha in 1827 to 
the emperor of Austria, and the kings of France and 
England, The interest excited by the arrival of theee 
giraffes (the first seen alive in Europe for 340 years) 
must be fresh in the remembrance of every one : but 
unfortunately the French specimen was the only one which 
survived the fatigues of transport more than afew montbs. 


This loss, however, has been since supplied by the acquisi- 
tion of the beautiful specimens now in the Regent's Park. 
I shall conclude with an extract from the notice 
| relative to thess last forwarded by their captor M. Thi- 
baut to the Zoological Society in February, 1836."—F. 
Holme, ‘ On the Earlier Notices of the Natural History 
of the Giraffe,’ read before the Ashmolean Society, Ox., 
1838, pp. 29, 30. 

These may very well be the ones to which the 
notice in the Liverpool Chronicle refers. There fol- 
lows an account of the capture of these animals. 
It appears that the last living specimen in Europe 
was the one sent in a.p. 1487 to Lorenzo dei 
| Medici by the Circassian sultan of Egypt (p. 5). 
| The earliest indication of the giraffe being known 
| at Rome is afforded by the mosaic pavement placed 
| by Sulla in the Temple of Fortune at Praeneste 
(pp. 8,9). But ‘‘ there is the direct testimony of 
Pliny that Julius Ceesar was the first who brought 
it to Rome” (ib.). Ep. MarsHatu, 








MacxiytosHes (8 §, i. 127).—Mr. Man- 
SERGH asks, “|When did mackintoshes begin to be 
generally used?” I think about 1835, but they 
were in full use in 1836. In a letter written by 
Mr, Frith in that year, and prioted in his autobio- 
graphy, 1888, vol. iii. p. 61, he says, ‘‘I like the 
macintosh very much, and am much obliged to you 
| for it.” In the first edition of Murray’s ‘ Hand- 
| book for N. Germany,’ 1836, p. xx, it is said, ‘*A 
| mackintosh cloak is almost indispensable.” A 
patent taken out by the inventor (he writes his 
name without the &), is as follows :— 

“C. Mac Intosh, of Crossbasket, Lanark, for a process 
and manufacture whereby the texture of hemp, flax, 
wool, cotton, silk, and also leather, paper, and other sub- 
stances may be made impervious to water and air.” 

This seems to have been an early attempt at 
waterproofing, which did not come into practical 
use until more than ten years later. The patent 
is dated June 17, 1823. Mr. Manserou refers 
to itas printed in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" S. iii. 227. 

J. Dixon. 

The ‘ English Cyclopedia’ of Charles Knight, 
in the department of “ Arts and Sciences ” (vol. ii. 
col. 584, sq.), under the head “Caoutchouc Manu- 
factures,” contains an excellent historical account 
of the successive steps which resulted in the now 
universally familiar ‘‘ macintosh” (as the word 
should be spelt). The first person who succeeded 
in dissolving caoutchouc was a Mr. T. Hancock. 
He began his experiments in 1819 with oil of 
turpentine. They were at first unsuccessful, but 
eventually, in 1823, his perseverance was rewarded, 
|and in 1823 he obtained a patent for rendering 
caoutchouc soluble, not with oil of turpentine only, 
but with pitch, tar, and other substances, which 
enabled him to produce a waterproof material. The 
easy production of a solution of caoutchouc soon 
led to important extensions. In 1824 Mr. Charles 
Macintosh, of Glasgow, took out a patent for the 
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double waterproof cloth, consisting of two layers of 
cloth cemented together by this solution, which has 
had such a world-wide reputation. In 1825 the two 
inventors entered into a working agreement as to 
their respective patents, and in 1826, it being found 
that tailors either could not or would not make up 
garments from the stiff waterproof material, Mac- 
intosh and Hancock were compelled to take up 
this branch of the trade, and established their own 
shops for the sale of their manufactures. By this 
step they made their waterproof cloths generally 
known, and they speedily spread into popular use 
for travellers and seafaring men. As ‘ Pickwick’ 
appeared in 1836-7, “ macintoshes,” in the present 
sense of the word, must have been familiarly 
known to Dickens when producing his serial. 
Some of your readers who know their‘ Pickwick’ 
better than I do will be able to say whether they 
are mentioned in it. The original macintoshes 
were certainly very disagreeable garments, hard 
and stiff, and exhaling a most disagreeable odour. 
The first macintosh I had was bought for me by 
my father, in Cornhill, in October, 1838, when I 
was starting as an outside passenger on my first 
stage-coach journey to Cambridge as a freshman. 
It was a detestable thing—so rigid that it would 
almost stand up in a corner by itself, bat horribly 
durable. I believe it exists somewhere still. 
Epmunp VENABLES. 


Smovcn (8 S. i. 68, 174).—Apropos of the 
note that ‘‘the English slang for a Jew is 
Mouchey (Moses),” it is interesting to notice that 
before the expulsion of the Jews from England in 
1290, the various forms of Moses found on the 
Rolls are Moss, Mossy, Mossius, and Masseus (the 
last two of course Latinized), Has the surname 
Massey or Massy any connexion with this ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Tarueton’s Green Horse (7* S. xii. 487; 8® 
S. i. 92, 115),—General Tarleton’s Christian name 
was Banastre. He was elected one of the members 
for Liverpool in 1790, 1796, 1802, and 1807. He 
was a defeated candidate in 1806 and 1812. See 
‘Liverpool as It Was,’ by Richard Brooke, F.S.A., 
where there is a short pedigree showing whence 
the name Banastre came, and an account of him 
and his electioneering, including kissing the fish- 
girls. Green being the colour of his uniform, it 
figured largely during the elections in green boughs 
and shrubs, as well as green ribbons. In a squib 
during the 1796 election allusion is made to this. 
A reward is offered of two dozen green ribbons 
and a peep at the general to any that will bring 
to the committee-room or to any of the fish-women 
at the fish stores a packet stolen from his pocket, 
&e. HanpForb. 


A description of the personal appearance of Col. 
Tarleton in 1777 may be found in Watson's 
‘Annals of Philadelpbia.’ He entered that city 





I 


in Lord Cornwallis’s suite in 1777, and is thus 
described by an eye-witness :— 

“ Col. Tarleton was rather below the middle size, stout, 
strong, and heavily made, large muscular legs, and an 
uncommonly active person ; bis complexion dark and his 
eye email, dark, and piercing.”’ 

Freperick T. Hiscame. 

Philadelphia. 


Buiack Harr (8 §, i. 109, 157).—The follow- 
ing is from “The saiynges of Philippus” in the 
* Apophthegmes of Erasmus,’ 1542 :—- 


“ He bad created and autorised one of the frendes of 
Antipater to be of the nomber of the iudges. But after- 
ward, when it was come to his knowlege that the partie 
veed to dye his beard and his heare, he deposed thesame 
again and discharged him of that office, alleging that 
who in the heare of hie head was not faithfull and 
vpright, the same in publique doinges seemed full eiui) 
worthy to be put in trust. 

“@ He veed deceipt & falshod in diyng his heare, 
whereby was no great auauntage ne gaine to be gotten, 
muche more was it like that he would vse deceipte and 
falsehod in publique sffaires, where guile dooeth at a 
time auauntage to a man a good pot of wine. And this 
ought to bee the chief care of kynges, that they put in 
autoritee persones vpright and void of all corruption to 
be head officers in hearing and iudging of causes, And 
howe may that possibly be, where the offices of sitting 
in iudgement be sold for money, and that persone 
appointed and made iudge, not that passeth others in 
honestee and goodnesse, but that cometh first to enoincte 
or greace the handes of him that geueth the office, or 
biddeth most mony for it? But with Philippus, no not 
the autoritee of his dere beloued frend Antipater 
might weighe and do so much, but that he deposed the 
suspected persone from the benche and ordre of the 


iudges.” 
R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Haswet Famity (8 §. i. 147).—An investi- 
gation of the antecedents of the Hasells of Dale- 
main, near Penrith, cannot, I think, help in the 
inquiry Mr. Haswett is making. Whellan’s 
* History of Cumberland ’ says :-— 

“The Hasells of Dalemain were first settled in Cam- 
bridgeshire, where several burials of members of the 
family occur in the Register of Bottisham Church in 
that County. Sir Edward Hasell (knighted by William III.) 
was first of the family that settled in Cumberland, Dale- 
main being purchased by him from the coheiresses of 
the ancient family of De Layton in 1665. Sir Edward 
was born 27 Nov., 1642, and was son of the Rev. Edward 
Hasell, rector of Middleton Cheney, co. Northampton. 

G. Warsow. 

18, Wordsworth Street, Penrith. 


Taunperstorm in Winter (7@ §, xii. 87, 
110, 157, 352; 8" S. i. 78).—The following extract 
from the Scotsman of February 17 has a direct 
and important bearing on this question :— 

“ The snowstorm which visited Edinburgh and district 
on Monday was much more serious than one would have 
judged from appearanceson Monday night, The snow 
continued to fall at intervals throughout Monday night 
and yesterday morning, and in the open parts of the 
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city attained a depth of fully five inehes. It was accom-| meaning of cooper, in the expression “six bottle 


panied by a remarkable, but short-lived, thunderstorm— 
a somewhat uncommon circumstance in this country. 
The first peal occurred at 8.33, and was preceded by an 
unusual darkness, the clouds at the time being of a 
dullish tawny colour, and a westerly wind blowing. Sub- 
sequently there occurred two other peals more distant. 
Shortly after the thunder the wind changed to the north- 
east, and the clouds assumed a lighter colour, which may 
be described as opalescent. It may be remarked that 
these colours, in the order in which they are given, 
nearly always accompany these sudden changes of the 
wind, preceded and accompanied by unusual darkness. 
We are informed by Mr. Mossman, the observer of the 
Scottish Meteorological Society for Edinburgh, that 
simultaneously with the first clap of thunder the tem- 
perature, as recorded by his thermograph, suddenly rose 
6 dege., but the pressure as shown by his barograph 
was altogether unchanged. In this country in the 
winter season, particularily on the west cosst, a brief 
eontinued thunderstorm repeatedly accompanies those 
great cyclonic movements which take place at this 
season, and they occur near the centre of the cyclone, 
or, to speak more exactly, a little to the south-east of 
that centre. It is interesting to note also that they 
accompany the change of wind and temperature which 
occur during these storms. The storm of yesterday 
was accompanied by very heavy showers of soft hail, 
known by the name of ‘ graupel ’ among the Germans.” 
Tomas Bayne, 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


A graphic account of a thunderstorm in winter 
will be found in Canon Atkinson’s delightful 
‘Forty Years ina Moorland Parish,’ p. 367, second 
edition. B. W. S. 


Bennet (8* S. i. 169).—Sir John Bennet, K.B., 
elder brother of Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlington, 
was elected M.P. for Wallingford on May 6, 1663, 
and sat until the dissolution of that Parliament in 
January, 1678-9. He was created Baron Ossul- 
ston in 1682. W. Dz. Pink. 


Printers’ Errors (8" S, i. 185).—If Mr. Hot- 
compe Increpy had asked for two lower case f's, 
he would probably have got the surname “ ffolkes” 
correctly spelt. I addressed once a similar request 
thus, “ Please, Compositor,” marked on the proof, 
which was returned to me with the word, or sign, 
“ Mr.” interpolated before the word “‘ Compositor.” 
This, which did not come from the printers of 
‘N. & Q.’ I need hardly say,’ has almost prompted 
me to address such requests to ‘‘ ——— Compositor, 
Esq.,” on subsequent proofs. I think, however, 
that many such errors as Mr. Inciesy describes 
are traceable to insufficiently accurate definition 
of particular spellings desired by writers, rather 
than to stupidity, unwillingness, or obstinacy on 
the part of compositors and readers, to whom, as a 
rule, we owe very much, as Dickens and other 
authors have most freely acknowledged. 

Jovian MarsHALL. 


_ Cooper (7™ S. xii, 387, 435, 451, 496; 8” S. 
1. 32).—Dr. Mucrray asks for light on the 











cooper of claret” (1817); W. H. Maxwell (1829), 
“cooper of port”; Maria Edgewortb, “copper of ale” 
(1809-1812). He asks also for evidence that coop 
is used for cask in English, as stated in Johnson 
and the ‘Century Dictionary.’ I suggest that the 
German kufe is a tub (French cove), kufenbier is 
beer from the wood, cask beer. A cooper is a 
maker of hoops, or an artisan who fixes hoops on 
a cask or tub, Commerce would bring this mean- 
ing of the word to England from Germany. In 
German kiibel is a coop or tub, and kiibler is a 
cooper. Would not the meaning cask attached to 
the word come into England with the house of 
Hanover when the Hanoverian rat arrived ? If so, 
it would be naturalized in England in the time of 
Dr. Johnson’s youth. Perhaps he learnt it in the 
house of the Thrales. Mr. Thrale being a brewer, 
Dr. Johnson would ask him for words in the trade. 
The Latin is cupa, a large cask. Cesar and Cicero 
use it. It is in ‘Lucan,’ iv. 420. The original 
idea is roundness, Casks were always made with 
hoops. The hooped vessel would be named from 
the hoops used in constructing it. Roundness is 
also the idea in goblet, and gob, kub, coop are cog- 
nate. A cooper is a man who works with hoops. 
Romar civilization would introduce the word into 
South Germany. Gurtius derives cupa, a cask, 
from xin (Skt. kupas), and says it is so called 
from hollowness (Sk. kiipa, flask ; kupaka, leathern 
oil vessel). 

Coop was always English from Saxon times, as 
in hen-coop and scoop. The verb in ‘‘ cooped up” 
seems to be an English formation exclusively. In 
German kiifer also has the sense wine-merchant, as 
in an old academical song of 1802, which says 
‘Der Kiifer zieht den Heber voll” (The wine 
merchant draws the siphon full). The same Ger- 
man friend who gives me this quotation says 
kiibel is a koseform, or diminutive of endearment, 
and means a little coop or small wooden vessel. 
He adds that as aii hie is a Greek koseform 
from xin, 80 kiibel is derived from kiipe. Kiipe 
is mostly a basket, and kisbel a little coop, a small 
wooden bucket with a handle. It must be the 
same as cup, in Dutch and Danish kop. That it 
is only cooper, the sense of cask, which is imported 
recently into English seems likely also, because in 
Aberdeen, for instance, this sense is well under- 
stood, while away from the coast it does not seem 
to be known in all places. J. Epxins. 

Shangai. 

The following quotation from John O’Keeffe’s 
‘Tantara-rara ; or, Rogues All,’ Act III. sc. iv., 
performed 1788, may perhaps prove of use to Dr. 
MorrayY :— 

“Enter Waiter (with a cooper of wine). Waser.— 
Six bottles of wine for Corporal Toddy.”"—‘ Dramatic 
Works,’ 1798, vol, iii, p. 385. 

F. C. Bingseck Terry. 
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Texwyson’s ‘ Aytuer’s Fietp’ (7 S. xii. 328, 
509).— 

By shores that darken with the gathering wolf. 

I fancy that here the wolf merely means the 
twilight darkening into the night of violence, the 
moment that the French so elegantly express as 
being ‘‘ entre chien et loup.” I should prefer that 
to the able handling of Mr. C. B. Mount, and 
the vengeance of armed Europe. 

C. A. Warp. 


Walthamstow, 


LL 671 seg. have not yet, I think, received their 
true interpretation in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Does not this commend itself as the right mean- 
ing ?— 

Thou wilt not gash thy flesh for him [ie the god of 
thine idolatory, Mammon }, for thine | ¢. ¢., thy flesh } 

Fares richly, e ‘ e ° e 

. , ° , ‘ even while 

The deathless ruler of thy dying house [i.¢., the im- 
mortal spirit as opposed to the mortal body] 

Is wounded to the death that cannot die[«. ¢., bas lost 
all real vitality, and that for ever}, 

R. Bruce Boswe ct. 
Chingford. 


Nicnotas Vanaker (7™ §. xii. 108, 215).— 
The Nicholas Vanacker whose name appears on 
the back of a portrait in oils of the Stuart period 
is evidently the original of that portrait, and not 
the painter. Probably, therefore, he is the 
Nicholas Vanacker, merchant of London, Lord of 
Erith by purchase, born at Belie, near Ypres, in 
Flanders, a member of the Dutch Congregation, 
London, December 26, 1641, and the son of John 
Vanacker, merchant. He married Susanne Bote- 
laer at the Dutch Church, London, September 3, 
1648, and had four sons and two daughters. 

1, Francis Vanacker (mentioned by your corre- 
spondent J. J. S.), born in England and baptized 
at the Dutch Church, London, July 1, 1649 ; 
entered Leyden University 1663; Lord of Erith 
‘in Kent, married to Cornelia Bovey, of Gloucester, 
afterwards remarried to William Bateman. He 
was Sheriff of Kent 1675, and died December 13, 
1686. 

2. Jacob (James) Vanacker, baptized at the 
Datch Church, London, November 3, 1650, also 
educated at Leyden, died unmarried. 

3. Nicholas Vanacker, educated at Leyden, a 
Turkey merchant, created baronet January 31, 
1700, with remainder to brother John and brother- 
in-law Sambrooke. Died sans issue 1703. 

4. John Vanacker succeeded as baronet, and 
is the Sir John Vanacker buried March 24, 1710, 
at St. Andrew's Undershaft. Died sans issue. 

5. Judith Vanacker, married to Sir Jeremy 
Sambrooke, Kat., who died 1705. Her eldest son 
succeeded his uncle in 1710, and became Sir 
Samuel Vanacker-Sambrooke. 

6. Susanna Vanacker (died July 6, 1683) 








married Alderman Sir William Lacy als. Hedges, 
who died August 5, 1701. 

The Gerard Vanacker, of Antwerp (mentioned 
by J. J. S.), was a member of the Dutch Church, 
London, in 1580 and again in 1594. He had two 
daughters :— 

1. Anne, married first to Jacob (James) Witte- 
wronge, Esq. (not Sir James), from whom the 
writer of this article is descended. They were 
married at the Dutch Church, London, May 3, 
1614, and he died July 5, 1622. They were the 
parents of Sir John Wittewronge, the first baronet. 
She married, secondly (as his fourth wife), Sir 
Thomas Middleton, Lord Mayor of London (1613- 
1614), at St. Mary’s Aldermary, December 18, 
1623, and died January, 1646. Sir Thomas was 
brother to Sir Hugh, of New River fame. 

2. Joyce (Jossynken) Vanacker married to Zeg- 
her Corsellis, a Flemish merchant, whose will, 
dated July 26, 1623, as of St. Mary Hill, London, 
was administered November 4, 1625, by his son 
Nicholas. She died between July, 1623, and 
November, 1625. From this marriage descended 
the family of Corsellis, of Essex. 

I am very anxious to connect Gerard Vanacker 
with Nicholas, and would be grateful for any fur- 
ther information. The above is collected from 
‘The Registers of the Dutch Church,’ edited by 
W. J. C. Moens, Esq., the admission books to 
Leyden University, Morant’s ‘Essex,’ Le Neve's 
* Baronete,’ Le Neve’s ‘ Mon. Ang.,’ and others, 

G. Mityer Gisson Cuttum, F.S.A. 

Hardwick House, Bury St. Edmunds, 


Bursinc Deap Bopres (7™ §. xii. 385, 518). 
—In connexion with this subject the subjoined epi- 
taph deserves to be recorded. It is on a small tablet 
in Brockley Church, Somerset, in the aisle belong- 
ing to the Pigott family. The person comme- 
morated was Jobn Pigott, of Brockley Court. He 
was born 1741, and educated at Eton and Christ- 
church. He lived a great deal abroad, and was 
acquainted with Voltaire, who, according to family 
tradition, said of him, “ Pigott no bigot.” 
letter to him from Voltaire was shown me by Mr. 
Pigott, the Examiner of Plays. John Pigott was 
in Paris during the Revolution, when he was 
imprisoned, and narrowly escaped the guillotine. 
He died at Calais 1816, and was buried at Brock- 
ley. Doubtless his epitaph was written by himeelf. 

Ta Ovnra ovyyei ravO’ 6 wayKxparie xpdvos, 
J. P. fil. a.m. J. P. 7 
Corpus suum comburi voluit more antiquo ne vivis 
molestum eseet, 
O curas hominum o quantum est in rebus inane. ~ 
Idavra yidwe cai wavra eévic cai wavra TO pyCeY. 
Hec parva et tandem vetera instaurata decenter. 
[ Apparently the date in Greek characters. } 

The first three verses are from the ‘(Edipus 
Coloneus,’ Persius, and the Greek Anthology. 
should be glad if any reader of this would tell me 
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the origin and the meaning of the J»st line, “ Hc 
parva,” &c. H. E. P. P. 


Avrnors oF Quotations WanTep (7" §. xii. 
489; 8" 8. i. 99).— 
O for a booke and a shadie nooke, 
The source of this thought may well be the inscription 
on the autograph copy of Thomasa Kempis, which is 
at least very nearly parallel :— 
In omnibus requiem quzsivi, 
Et non inveni 
Nisi seorsim sedens 
In angulo cum libello. 
This is also in Corn. 4 Lapide, ‘Comment. in Genesim,’ 
xxiv, 62, as follows :— 

“Vidimus bic autographum Thoma a Kempis ‘De 
Imit.,’ in cujus initio hac legebatur sententia : ‘ in omni- 
bus requiem quzsivi, et non inveni,’ dan in een hoecrken 
met een boecxken, id est, ‘ nisi sensim (cor. seorsim) sedens 
in angulo cum hbello.’” Ep. MaRsHALL. 

(8* 8. i, 29, 119.) 

I remember a variant of the exploits of Commodore 
Rogers, and to my mind a much more probable one, 
referring to the gallant general who scaled the Heights 
of Abraham, and conquered Quebec in 1759, defeating 
the French under the Marquis of Montcalm :— 

Great General Wolfe was a very brave man—uncommon 
brave—particular ; 
He climbed up rocks for our sakes—very high rocke— 

quite perpendicular. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

(8 8, i, 149.) 
Darkness shows us realms of light 
That are not seen by day. 
This is similar to the beautiful sonnet ‘ Night and Death,’ 
by Blanco White, which concludes thus :— 

Who could have gueseed such darkness lay concealed 

Within thy beams, U Sun? or who divined, 

When bud, and flower, and insect lay revealed, 

Thou to such countless worlds hadst made us blind? 
Why should we then shun Death with anxious strife ! 
If Light conceals so much, wherefore not Life ? 

There is a most interesting letter on this sonnet, of which 
the above is an smended version, in the Academy for 
September 12, 1891, by Mr. J. Dykes Campbell. 
De V. Payen-ParynNe. 
As darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day. 
In a hymn book in my possession the hymn of which 
these are the concluding lines is attributed to T. Moore. 
H, B, Kenpatt, 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &ce. 

Examples of Early English Pottery, Named, Dated, and 
Inscribed, By John Bliot Hodgkin, F,.8.A., and Edith 
Hodgkin, (Privately printed.) 

To the works of Jewitt, Chaffers, Solon, and Prof. 

Church this handsome, admirably executed, and in 

every way desirable volume comes as a supplement. 

Within the limitations fixed by the writers no similar 

volume existe. Mr. and Miss Hodgkin confine them- 

selves firstly to pottery, properly so called, as distinct 
from porcelain of every sort, Ancient British, Roman, 
and Anglo-Saxon wares are excluded, as are encaustic 
tiles, as having been “ thoroughly described and msgni- 
ficently illustrated.” Such iater forms of pottery as 





Wedgwood, Leeds, and other recent wares produced in 
large factories, are also outside the scheme, which is 
occupied with specimens produced “in some cases in 
isolated little potteries the very name and place of which 
bas not reached us, and in others in factories of the old 
school now deserted and in ruins.” The aim is to supply 
within these bounds a list as nearly complete as possible 
of the pieces still preserved of what the authors call 
“speaking pottery "—pottery, that is, which by date and 
legend tell when, by whom, and for what purpose they 
were executed. Of the more notable examples of theee 
admirably wrought designs are given. As of most of 
them no previous illustration has been furnished, the 
value and interest of the whole are obvious. Complete- 
ness in a book of this kind is, of course, impossible. 
Jealously guarded specimens will always lurk in churlish 
cabinets, and others gather the dust of neglect on decay- 
ing shelves, Collectors, as a rule, are a communicative 
and friendly race, and Mr. and Miss Hodgkin, besides 
their own treasures and those of our public galleries, 
have received much aid from the possessors of private 
collections, 

Remarkable industry, conscientiousness, and skill have 
been necessary to complete the work. Especially 
laborious bas been the task of reproducing the designs, 
each having been executed by band by Mr. Hodgkin, 
whose artistic skill is no less signal than his literary 
ability. Photo-relief blocks bave then been taken. The 
result is no less remarkable as regards beauty than 
accuracy. In the case of the Fulbam and Nottingham 
stone ware, a marvellously successful imitation of the 
ware itself is obtained, and the results usually are more 
excellent than has often been accomplished in similar 
work. To the amateur and collector of pottery no more 
needs to be said. The mouths of such will already water 
for the volume. Its interest is not, however, confined 
to such. To the antiquary and the historian equally 
direct appeal is made. Nothing can be quainter or more 
amusing than some of the legends. Here is one distich, 
as Mr. Hodgkin says, ‘‘no doubt the outcome of a world 
of experience’: “ Brisk . be. to . the. med [ maid] yov. 
desier.as.her.love.yov.ma.require”’; and here a second, 
full of festive suggestion, which we give in distich 
form :— 

Com, good . weman. drink. of . the . best, 
Thou. my. lady . and. all. the. rest. 


Others are more prudent and moral in counsel, and some 
supply Scriptural mottoes. No. 101, a two-handled tyg, 
with the date 1707, and the place Wrotham, has also the 
initials J. E. These initials occur on other ware of the 
same place and date. Mr. Hodgkin sees a possible 
reference to John Evelyn, the cousin of the diarist, and 
the owner of the site of the pottery. References to 
reigning sovereigns are not uncommon, John Mier, of 
Cock Pit Hill, date 1708, is very pious in aspirations 
after the welfare of Queen Anne and Prence Gorg*. A 
successor at the same factory in 1734, with the initials 
8. M., expresses also pious wishes for King George. 
Among the quaintest of the specimens is No, 208, a 
large four-handled goblet and cover, with the date 1692, 
and the motto— 
Here/is/the/gest jof/the/barly/korne, 
Glad/bam/i/the,cild/is/born/ 

No. 224 is a handsome jug of marble ware, George 
Benteley, 1779, with the invitation to conviviality, 
* Fill us the other jug”; No, 312, deep plate, from 
Mr. Hodgkin's own collection, with the counsel “ You 
and I are Earth,” 1661; and 404, a circular plate of 
undated Lambeth delft, with two male figures dressed 
as cavaliers holding on their bands female Siamese twins 
and the curiously enigmatica! and libellous words— 
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Behold : to: parsons: that : are : reconsild for poetry is implanted—for the lover of poetry, like the 

To: rob; the: parents: and: to: keep: the: child. poet, nascitur non At—will in due time, after preliminary 
This, from Mr. Hodgkin's collection, is perbaps the | C8*8y* 1 poeta offering leas difficulty, reach Chaucer, 
quaintest and most curious of all. Attention may be Not easy is it, however, to woo to these fair pastures 
howe to the fine puzzle jug, No. 47, with the figure of those who are not disposed to a journey of exploration. 
a man on the spout; No. 16,8 tyg with four double | Mr. Calder’s work will simplify matters for those who 
handles ; No. 176, a richly decorated three-handled cup, begin the task. His system of accents is simple and 
by Richard Merry, Cock Pit Hill; and 266, a wine jar, | effective. He gives the Prologue to the ‘Canterbury 
1649, decorated with a coat of arms. A limited edition is | Tles,’ marking by acute accents the vowels or syllables 
issued by subscription of a work of equal value and interest, which, contrary to modern usage, have to be pronounced, 
that cannot fail to become a rarity. In typgroaphical | #%4 with a grave accent those on which stress has to be 
as in literary respecte it is all that can be desi laid. He then gives paraphrase of the Prologue and 

an analysis of some of the tales, with extracts. A life 

Essays from ‘ Blackwood.’ By Anne Mozley. (Black- | of Chaucer and a glossary are supplied. A few designs 

wood & Sons.) add to the value of the book. 
Brovout up in the literary atmosphere of a circle which ; 
embraced the brothers Newman and her own scarcely | A" Enquiry into the es! and Authenticity of the 
less accomplished brothers—him of the ‘Miracles’ and| Belfast Arms, By John Vinycomb. (Belfast, Olley 
him of the ‘ Reminiscences '—it is natural that the late | _ & Co.) ; 
Miss Mozley should herself have had some share of the | F2om an appendix to the ‘Town Book of Belfast’ Mr, 
literary faculty. So much was already abundantly | Vinycomb has reprinted, with illustrations, his very 
proved by the consummate skill and judgment with | interesting account of the disputes caused by the grant 
which she edited the ‘ Letters’ of the late Cardinal | in confirmation to Belfast by the Ulster King at Arms 
Newman. This gleaning of eseays on subjects of general | Of the armorial bearings of the city. A slight addition 
interest and agreeable to read was worth collecting. to the arms was made when, three years ago, Belfast 
Somewhat of a purist in style, and often felicitous in | W9# constituted a city. No registry of the arms, which 
her turns of expression, Miss Mozley exhibits a fine | have been borne for some two hundred and fifty years, 
power of criticism, notably in the charming analysis of | is found in the Uleter Office. Mr. Vinycomb denies that 
*Adam Bede’ here given. The notice of La Bruyére | the early arms of Belfast were false heraldry. 


seems to us less happy, and she is certainly mis-| : a . 
taken in affirming that his ‘Caractéres’ have never Cc _ = < | sey My of the a ~-- Socrety (A. & 
been translated into English. A rendering by N. Rowe, | © 3, - , ur Sohn L e — "TSA. 4 ; ee = 
published in 1776, lies before us, and we doubt if this is pot i - ~ — wy : 4 full: m me at the 
the only one in English. The essay on ‘ Illustration’ is | —— - — oe we ‘if ull report of the pro- 
rather disappointing. If Miss Moziey remembered her meee “or the = ae | pe = ~ advance of = 
Latin, she would hardly have selected Jeremy Taylor's | Walter H alneaie ‘H ne gg 7 ae = 4 t 
simile of ascruple being like a stone in the shoe as an further list of et - dated b rs | —¢ % “a - 
instance of a very original illuetration, when the simile snesaite hav = age : “ed es z sal ao 
is implied in the word itself, In the sympathetic essxy | & ie y 4 S a Ra see OS, GBS & Specs && 
on ‘Hymns of the Populace ’ she shows a large tolera- | M ‘Tesi ent A. ga Tag are treasurer, 
tion for the unconscious irreverence of certain | t — 4 edtten of th e W. &, B. Weight, the seers 
religionists, on the ground that reverence is a virtue of ary Gnd editor © © society. 
tender and exotic growth, not to be expected from the THe new number of the British Bookmaker repro- 
uncultured. As Hannah More shrewdly expressed it, | duces another fine Grolier binding, with some modern 
“ vulgar people will be vulgar in their religion.” How- | bindings of Mr. De Coverley. 

ever, if Miss Mozley had come to be acquainted with the 
hideous extravagances of the Salvationiesta and their 
War Cry she might have passed a sterner judgment on — - 

this blatant “a An cposecinibee notice of the writer Hotices to Correspondents. 

by the Bishop of Salisbury prefixed to the book adds to We must call special attention to the following notices : 


ite value. Ow all communications must be written the name and 
The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. Edited, with | address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
Memoir, by John Dennis. 5 vols. Vols. I. and II. | as a guarantee of good faith. 
(Bell & Sons ) - , , 
It is pleasant to find the poems of Scott added to the phar we mn a. oon te 
‘ Aldine’ edition of the poets, and encourages a hope . rt oy ilo Hoge gy pe agar ages : 
that some other poets of the early portion of the century must observe the following rule. Let each Sn ae 
may be included in that memorable collection. The first | °F reply be a edges te slip of paper, ~ _ 
volume consists of ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel’ and ee eee been 


‘The Lady of the Lake,’ strict chronological accuracy head th 4 - “Dupl 9 
being thus violated, as ‘Marmion,’ which occupies the to head the second communication uplicate. 


second volume, comes in order before ‘The Lady of the} A.L.O.D. (“ Dreams, books are each a world ").— 
Lake,’ Scott's notes are given in an abridged form, and | Wordsworth, ‘ Personal Talk,’ stanza iii. 
a short but adequate biography is supplied. The only | ss 
complaint we have against this is that it seems unneces- Editori __vOrICE ad dto“ Ti 
sarily guarded concerning matters on which reticence is | Edi Pg rm should be addressed to ad 
no longer obligatory. | Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries — Advertisements an 
. Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, -, 

Chaucer's Canterbury Pilgrimage. Epitomized by Wil- | Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

liam Calder. (Blackwood & Sons.) | We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
Werner it is possible to lure young folk to the perusal | munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 








of Chaucer isa little doubtful.” Those in whom a taste | to this rule we can make no exception. 








